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SLOW DELIVERIES 


a 


CAUSE CAUTIOUS BUYERS TO 
HESITATE, 





But Specifications are Still Extremely 
Heavy.—Limited Supply of 
Steel-Making Pig Iron.— 
Cotton Ties Advanced. 


As week after week and month after 
month ( d ns of unprecedented 
prosperity continue, there is a gradual- 
ly increasing tendency to speculate as 
to when a change toward lower prices 
and decreased demand will come, but 
at the present time only the most pes- 
simistic can see any unfavorable signs 
It is ti that in so1 lines new busi- 
ness is not quite so active, but when 
buyers tt receive promises of de 
liveries in less than four to six months 


on many products without paying heavy 


premiums, they are naturally cautious 
in regard to adding to their obliga 
tions n \ willing to wait be 

fore placing orders which cannot be 
filled | to next l. This hesitancy 
can V be ree rded as evil 
dence of 1 app ig period of de 

pression 


The buying of steel-mak 


Pig Iron ing pig iron has continued 
Is Active. in the central west, sales 

of Bessemer in the Pitts- 
burg district amounting to about 28,500 
tons, and it is evident that the supply 
of Bessemer in the valleys for the re- 
mainder of the year is not appreciably 
greater than the pending inquiry. In 
foundry grades the market has been 
active in nearly all centers, and prices 
are firm. Inquiries for malleable are 
numerous. Middlesboro No. 3 has ad 
vanced to 57 shillings on account of the 
strong demand from Germany and the 
United States. Four cargoes aggregat- 
ing 20,000 tons of English iron have 
been chartered for delivery at Phila- 


delphia in May. Foreign iron is now 
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about the only means of relief in the 
spot iron market for many buyers. 

The coke market con 
tinues weak, but this 


Coke Shows 


Weakness. ll 


condition is generally 
attribyted to the fact 
that a number of blast furnaces have 
been compelled to blow out for repairs 


While 


low prices are named for spot ship- 


and there is a firm undertone 


ment, producers are not willing to con 
tract for future delivery at the same 
quotations, as they confidently expect 
conditions to improve at a not far dis- 
tant date. 

The Carnegie Steel Co 
Cotton Ties has opened the cotton 
Advanced. tie 


vance of 10 cents per 


market at an ad 


bundle over last year’s price of 8&5 
cents. Large shipments have been 
made to distributing centers in the 
south, and the demand is expected to 
be heavy. The announcement of the 
Steel Corporation that it was willi 
receive orders for steel rails for 1908 
delivery was fo 
nouncements by other interests 

The condition of mills 
Structural rolling structural shapes 
Material. has shown marked im 

provement during the past 
two months, as they are now crowd 
ed with specifications and the pros 
pects are most encour ging A num- 
ber of good sized orders have recently 
been received from San Francisco and 
other Pacific coast cities. The demand 
of structural workers at Chicago for an 
advance to $5 per day in wages is 
causing some anxicty. Heavy pre- 
miums are being paid, amounting in a 
few instances to as much as $8 per ton 
for prompt delivery of plates. Th 
Illinois Steel Co.'s « | city on plates 
for this year is covered by orders on 
hand. The inquiry of the Steel Cor- 
poration for 6,000 freight cars is one 


of the indications of continued heavy 


Number 17 


demand for plates. Similar conditions 
prevail in regard to sheets 

The bar iron market is 
Iron and 
Steel Bars. 


weak in the central west, 
with prices showing con- 
siderable irregularity. As 
a rule, however, mills are well sup- 
plied with orders for from 60 to 90 
days Many inquiries for cast iron 
pipe are pending and the outlook for 
business is excellent. 

Owing to the continued 
Opening of cold weather, the open- 
Navigation. ing of navigation on the 
great lakes proceeds very 
slowly. Ice crushers are at work, but 
it is not expected that any consider- 
able tonnage of iron ore will be de- 
livered at Lake Erie ports prior to 
May 1. The movement of ore from 
docks to furnaces is proceeding rapid- 
ly and the amount of ore on docks 
May 1 will be unusually small 


PENNSY’S RAIL REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

New York, April 24.—The New Or- 
leans and Northeastern has taken 4,500 
tons of rails for 1907 delivery and scat- 
tered sales aggregate 3,000 tons, The 


Pennsvh ail qui 5 
ennsyivania railway requirements, 
placed at 153,000 tons, have not yet 
reached the sales departments This 


tonnage is larger than the original pur- 


chase of this road a year ago 
Sales of 20,000 tons of pig iron in last 
two days reported 


Will Build New Stack.—Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co 
cided to build a new furnace at the 
plant of thei 
Josephine Furnace Co., at Josephine, 


Cleveland, have de 
subsidiary concern, the 


Pa The new stack will be an exact 


duplicate of the present one. 


Looking for a Site——Second Vice 
Pres'dent W. B. Dickson and a com- 
United States Steel 


Corporation are in Duluth considering a 


mittee from the 


ite for the new plant. It is authorita- 
tively tated that tl Zenith property 
will not be taken Three large tracts 
consideration The 


plant will be operated as a _ separate 
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PITTSBURG. 
Heavy Sales of Bessemer.—Limited 
Supply of Steel-Making Irons. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
521 Park Bldg., April 24. 


The closest attention is now being 
centered upon the supply of steel mak- 
ing iron for last half deliveries and 
with but less than one month of the 


second quarter over, the tightness of 
the situation is apparent to all and not 
a little anxiety is being expressed: as 
to the The 
tion is practically sold up until 


Associa- 


Jan. 


result. Bessemer 
1 and from this time until the close of 
the year will not be much of a factor, 
having been compelled to practically 
borrow pig iron to make up the ton- 
nage of its last big sale. 

W. P. Snyder & Co., still has some 
iron left, but the inquiries now in the 
market for last half 
clean this up if the full extent of each 


deliveries would 
inquiry should be accepted and placed 


on the books as a contract. Prices 


have advanced $1 per ton on Bessemer 
the 

its sale to 
Tube Co. 
furnaces 


Bessemer Association made 
the Sheet & 
There are several detached 
that sold up, but 
their combined for the last 
half of the year would not afford any 


since 
Youngstown 
have not 


tonnage 


material relief in case of a pinch. The 
extent of Bessemer pig iron sales may 
be judged from the fact that the es- 
output of at least new 
furnaces that will not be in blast 
til sometime between July and Septem- 


timated two 


un- 


ber has been sold. 


Pittsburg has had its big buying 
movement in steel making iron and 
the Chicago district is well through 


it, but the east, which is usually ten 


days or two weeks behind in these 
periodical buying movements, has not 
done anything on a large scale and 


this is to be expected very soon. 
the 
drawing very tight and deliveries on 
the staple lines short of three months 


In finished lines situation is 


are the exception much more frequent- 
ly than the rule and on the heavy lead- 
ers, steel bars, plates, sheet products, 
pipe and wire products, delivery prom- 
ises are getting worse each weck, with 
new business continuing in a_ steady 
but not large volume. Specifications 
against contracts are very heavy and 
pressing, and in many instances spe- 
cifications are in the hands of the man- 


contract ton- 


ufacturers for the full 
nages and extending through the en- 
tire contract period. 

An interesting feature of this week’s 
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market was the placing of several 


small tonnages by agricultural imple- 
ment makers for steel bars at the full 


card this being an indication 


that this particular trade has given up 
hope of securing its customary conces- 


prices, 


sion of $1 or $2 per ton. One of these 
contracts specifically provided that no 
specifications should be made against 
it prior to July 1. , 

The Carnegie Steel Co., on Thursday 
of this OWened the cotton tie 


market at an advance of ten cents per 


week 


bundle over last year’s price of 85 cents 


per bundle. Practically all the cotton 
ties are now at distributing centers in 
the south. The sale of 46,000 tons of 


open-hearth standard rails by the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 
immediately followed by the opening 
of books for 1908 
Steel Co., and other corporation inter- 
ests and by the Cambria Steel Co. 
The Pittsburg Steel Co., has closed 
a contract with Riter-Conley Construc- 
tion Co., for the construction of a 
new open-hearth building at its Mon- 


was 


by the Carnegie 


nessen, Pa., plant 

Pig Iron.—The available supply of 
last half steel-making small, 
smaller than most 
it is closely held by very 
The the 
week under review, on Bessemer pig 
iron alone aggregate 28,500 tons, and 


iron is 


much buyers be- 


lieve, and 


few interests sales during 


all of this, with the exception of 500 
of chilled 


delivery, which was sold at 


tons sessemer for prompt 
$23, was 
at $22 valley furnace in lots as follows: 
6,000, 10,000, 6,000, 1,000, 5,000, all for 
last half delivery. The active inquiry 
now in the market is about 40,000 tons, 
and the available unsold supply for the 
last careful esti- 


mate of valley furnace outputs not al- 


six months, after a 
ready disposed of, would not greatly 


exceed these figures. Basic pig iron, 
while it is not as closely sold as Bes- 
semer, is scarce. 


While a large the 
sumers of foundry iron have covered 


number of con- 
for their requirements, it is not mov- 
ing as rapidly as steel making irons, 
and many foundrymen are in a quan- 
dary as to what course to pursue. Most 
of the low priced contracts made last 
summer have expired and the question 
the melters are debating is whether to 


get under cover now or take their 
chances under future conditions. For 
the remainder of the second quarter, 
which is to all intents prompt ship- 


ment, northern No. 2 foundry is quot- 


ed $24.50 to $25 nominal, al- 


valley 
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though as high as $25.50 has been 
For third quarter and last Kalf 
fair 
though some furnace interests are al- 
ready quoting $23. Southern No. 2 
foundry is quoted $18.50 to $19, Birm- 
Northern 


paid. 


$22 is quoted as a average, al- 


ingham, for last half. gray 
forge iron is quoted $21 to $21.50, val- 
half. 
foundry furnace interests are 
third 
alone, insisting upon contracts running 


ley, for third quarter and last 
Several 
refusing to 


quote on quarter 


through the remainder of the year. On 


third quarter deliveries we quote as 
follows: 

Bessemer, Valley .............. $ 22.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ........... 23.35 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg...... 23.35 to 23.85 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsbarg 22.85 to 23.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg.......... 22.35 to 22.85 
nn: WOO ae lia saeeadewe 22.00 
Masts, FUIsRere .ccccccvce 2.85 


Ferro - Manganese.—The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., during the past week 
bought 


ferro-manganese 


500 tons of foreign 80 per cent 


for mid-summer de- 


livery at a price under $67 delivered 
Pittsburg, this being the first large sale 
indicative of the market in this district 
for some time past. Russian furnaces 
are selling their product at a lower fig- 
ure the For 


prompt shipment we quote $70 to $72 


than English furnaces. 
Pittsburg on foveign 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese, and for last half deliveries 
$66 to $68. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted $110 Pittsburg; domestic 12 
per cent, $36; 11 per cent, $35; 10 per 
$34; the 
ferri-silicen, $1 


cent, with lower grades im- 


ported higher. 
Steel.— The market on 


open-hearth billets, sheet and tin bars 


Bessemer and 


is purely nominal as far as new busi- 
ness is concerned and the leading pro- 
ducers heretofore selling in the 
market, on account of the extremely 
finishing 


open 
heavy demand of their own 
mills are inclined to greatly reduce the 
number of their contracts in order to 
have a larger supply of semi-finished 
material for their own use. One of the 
important independent interests in the 
Pittsburg district has been compelled 
to shut down one or two of its finish- 
ing mills a day or two a week on ac- 
count of an inadequate supply of steel. 
Bessemer billets are quoted nominally 


$30 to $31, m:ker’s mill, and sheet 
bars at about the same figure, although 
monthly adjustment contracts have 


made the price higher to some buyers. 
QOpen-hearth | billets nominally 
$31.50 to $32 

Wire and Wire Nails.—The filled-up 


condition of mills for the full contract 


are 
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congestion due to 


heavy both 
and consumers has rendered any quo- 


the 


specifications by 


period and 


jobbers 


tation on new business purely nominal 


and we quote the following official 


card: 
Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $2; 


retailers’ carload lots, $2.05; less than 
carloads, $2.10; painted barb wire, 


$2.15, for jobbers in carloads; retailers 


in carloads, $2.20; and less than car- 
load, $2.30, with 30c for galvanizing; 


plain wire, $1.85 for jobbers, and $1.90 
by carload. 

Merchant Bars.—The feature of the 
week as far as steel 
cerned has been the placing of several 


bars are con- 


small tonnages by manufacturers of 
agricultural implements at the full card 
$1.60c base 


and the 


with no 
that 


price Pittsburg 


drawback understanding 


there shall be no specifications before 
July 1. These transactions are taken 
as an indication of the direction in 


which the wind is blowing as far as 


concessions to this particular interest 


is concerned A fair volume of busi- 


ness in steel bars for future delivery 


covering the last half of this year and 
and one con- 
April to 
Bar iron in this 


rter of 


12,000 


first qu: 
tract of 
April are 
district is considerably weaker in tone 


next year 


tons from 


announced. 


one of the smaller interests is 


and 


quoting 1.70c base Pittsburg for ship 


eS? 


ment into this district, a decline of $2 


a ton under previous prices. The larg 


er interests, however, are still quoting 


1.80c base Pittsburg for delivery into 


this district and 1.65c base Pittsburg 
plus freight to point of shipment for 
western deliveries, although this pric: 
has been shaded We quote as fol 
lows: 

Common iron bars, 1.80c Pittsburg in 
carload lots and over; 1.85c in less than 
carloads; Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c, 
net; plow and cultivator, 1.60c, net; 


under three 
The 


maintained 


channels, angles, tees, 
1-70c, all f oO b 


following 


ZCOCS, 
inches, Pittsburg 
differentials are 
ess than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c 
advance; 1,000 pounds of a 
0.30¢ Cold rolled 


ground shafting, 50 per cent off in car- 


on steel J 
than 


| 
iCsSS 


size, advance and 


load lots, and 5 per cent off in less than 


carloads, delivered in base territory; 


to 2.50c; 


Open-hearth spring steel, 2.25« 


sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth 


finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; 
toe calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. 
planished and machine straigh’*ned tire 
is 1.80c, base, half 


finished tire up to 1% ine 


The price oO; 


tire extras Iron 
1 and over to 
bar basis of 1.60c 


be sold on regular 


lf extr is, 
Muck Bar. 


small sized inquiries for muck bar of 


base, ha 


There have been several 
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little 
nom- 


special sizes, but there is very 


being offered and the market is 
inal at $37.50 to $ 


pig metal bar and $36.75 on part scrap 


t 
38, Pittsburg, on all 


bar. 
Sheets.—Premium prices are being 
instances where man 


secured in many 


ufacturers are in shape to make ship 


ments in from four to six weeks, and 
one case is noted where $7 per ton 
premium was paid on No. 11 light 


There 
take 


on this premium business without post- 


plate for four weeks’ delivery 


are very few mills in position to 


poning shipments on regular orders, 


but considerable of this has been done 
good delivery 


Two months is now a 
the manufacturers 


two to thre 


promise, but most of 


cannot do better than 


and the leading interest is nearer five 


to six months. Notwithstanding 


conditions, a fair volume of new busi 


ness is being received, 


of it 


practically all 


unsolicited, and specifications are 


very heavy, many contracts being 


specified completely throughout their 


period. Prices are unchanged as fol 
lows: 
Black stee sheets one pass. cold 
rolled, Nos. 11-12, 2.20c; Nos. 13-14, 
5c; Nos. 15-16, 2.30c; Nos. 17-21, 


> 
2.35c; Nos. 22-24, Nos. 25-26 
? 


2.50c: No. 28, 2.60c;: No 


Nos. 10-11, 2.65c; Nos 5 

Nos. 15-16, 2.85c; Nos. 17-21, 3.00 

Nos. 22-24, 3.15 Nos. 25-26, 3.35 

No. 27, 3.55c; No. 28, 3.75c; No. 29 
4.00c; No. 30, 4.25c. Corrugated roof 
ing, $1.85 per square f No. 28 paint 
ed, 2 nch corrugat nd $3.25. per 
Square No 28 


Plates.—There has been considerabl 
additio1 tonnage for 


and Montreal and 


inquiry tor 


municipal pipe lines 


Philadelphia are among the largest 
Phe nnounce! t that the United 
States Steel Corporation has inquiries 
out for 6,000 steel freight cars indicates 
a further set back of mills than now 
exists Eastern mills charging pr 
mium prices are filled up for a period 
further ahead than is their custom to 
book Prices é inged as fol 
lows 

Tank plate, %4-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg 
Light plat chedule, No. 10, 1.80% 
Nos. 11-12, 1.85: Nos. 13-14, 1.90 
Nos 15 16. 2 ext Ss the regul T 
plate schedul S llow per 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates 
0.10¢ 4A B.M \ nd ordinary fire 
box steel plates, 0.20 still bott ] 
steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 0.40c; loco 
motive firebox steel, 0.50c; all sketches 
excepting str ght t per plate Ss varvin 
not more than ir inches in width 
at ends, narrow | not being less 
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0.20c. 
100 inches up to 


than 30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 
Plates in width 
110 inches, 
115 inches, 0.10c; 
120 inches, 0.15c; 


125 inches, 0.25c; 


130 inches, 0.50c; 


over 
0.05c; over 110 inches up to 
over 115 inches up to 
over 120 inches up to 
over. 125 inches up to 
1.00c. 
inch to and including 


over 130 inches, 


Gages under % 


3-16-inch plate on thin edges, 0.10c; 
under 3-16 to and including No. 8, 
0.15c; under No. 8 and including No. 9, 
0.25¢ Five cents extra for less than 
carloads. Terms, net cash in 30 days 


Tin Plate.—Practically all the large 
consumers of tin piate 


the third 


are covered 


through but a 
rable 


ceived 


quarter, con 


side new tonnage is being re 


We continue to 


from jobbers 
fc lows 


ite 100-pound basis, 14 x 


quote as 


Coke tin pl: 


20, $3.90 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg dis 
trict Terms, 30 days, less two per 
cent for cash in ten days. 


Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.— 


The Carnegie Steel Co. announces the 


opening of the cotton tie market for 
\pril 25, with a price at 95 cents per 
bundle, an increase of ten cents per 


the schedule price of last 


ve Investigati of the cotton plant 
i he south this year indicates an in- 
‘ of 20 pe ‘ t Practically all 
cott ties are now in storage at 
sou n distributing centers On 
hoops and bands, the business has been 
u ng along enly with practically 
) nge, specifications being about 
equal to mill shipments and the new 
t ge, while it has been fair for this 
time of the y« is comparatively light 
d the bulk of new yearly tonnage 
cont s is not expected before July 
1. We quote as follows: 
lloops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
| carload lot 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; 
| half extras as per standard steel 


Rails and Track Material.—The an- 
, Steel Corporation 


bo ‘ks 1908 


ouncement of the 


that it had opened its for 


rails came as a surprise at this early 
dat The official announcement came 
on April 16, but as far as can be 
learned no business has been taken on 
by local mills The Cambria Steel 
Co. has also opened its books for 1908 


prevailed for the 


past few years, $28 on sections 50 
pounds i heavier, 500-ton lots and 
OV rhe Cambria company, when it 
opened its books for next year, an 
nounced it had practically no capacity 
f 1907 business Contracts for 


standard sections during the past week 


have been very light: in fact, much 
] ter than expected after the 
inquiry f last On light sec 
tior den 1 4 rood and specifica 
tions ng in very freely 
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Prices are unchanged and we quote as 
follows: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
50 tons, $30; less than carload lots, $32; 
8-pound, $40; 12-pound, $36 to $37; 16- 
pound, $35 to $36; 20-pound, $34 to 
$35; 25 to 45-pound, $33 to $34; angle 
splice bars for standard sections, $1.65; 
spikes for forward deliveries, $2.50. 

Merchant Pipe.—The leading inter- 
est is taking on its normal average 
new tonnages, but not at a fixed price, 
this business being accepted under 
conditions announced a month ago, 
that any contract from jobbers would 
be at a price to be fixed prior to June 
1. Youngstown Sheet & Tube, La- 
Belle, and Marks on steel pipe, and 
Byers on iron pipe will take on noth- 
ing prior to about July 1. On mer- 
chant pipe we quote the following 
nominal discounts on base sizes, con- 
sumers carload lots: 


—Steel— 
black. = galv. 
& fF SS eae inane 65 49 
ae SE ences d tie ou setewee ae Se 67 53 
Se GRE ecveeee dubunotesne aveese.oe 57 
M% to 6 inches....... “ee i 63 
OP Gt a) eas ontennne eevee 68 53 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 

Pe SRR aces oeccctcwscsccse 58 46 
SSG Ce SOR Don wctescccces os ae 53 
Se OP Se Ms cone nnssoecdeas 61 49 

Double extra strong plain ends, 
¥% to 8 inches......... contene 54 43 

! 


Boiler Tubes—Theré has been no 
change, either in conditions or prices, 
the demand continuing extremely 
heavy, and we quote the following 
nominal discounts: 


Iron Steel 
MP OF Ere oe 41 47 
. Fy. & Serra re 42 59 
AOS cnn pceirntes 20ren0n pee ee 47 61 
re Ne tide nore o0as 660k 52 65 
ee Re Mila bess kd beste c caves ier 42 59 


Structural Material.—An increase in 
demand for structural material is 
noted by the mills. The contract for 
the erection of a new open-hearth 
building for the Pittsburg Steel Co.’s 
plant at Monessen, Pa., was secured 
by the Riter-Conley Construction Co., 
of Pittsburg. The Granger Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was the lowest. bidder on 
the 3,300-ton viaduct for Hamilton 
avenue, Cincinnati. Mill prices are 
unchanged and we quote: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch, and un- 
der, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.80c;. zees, 
1.70c; tees, 1.70c; angles from three to 
six inches inclusive, 1.70c; over six 
inches, 1.80c; universal and sheared 
plates, 61%4 inches and wider, 1.70c base. 

Coke—The supply of spot coke is 
not so great as it was a week or ten 
days ago, and rather than sell at the 
present market many plants in the re- 
gion are operating but four or five days 
a week in order to reduce the produc- 
tion. Producers at the present time 
are not anxious to quote on last half 
coke, either furnace or foundry grades. 
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The feeling is strong in regard to last 
half furnace coke, but the same cannot 
be said of foundry coke. On foundry 
coke, standard Connellsville, for spot 
shipment we quote $3.30 to $3.40, and 
on furnace coke for spot shipment 
$2.50 to $2.60 at the ovens. 

Old Material.—Despite the extreme 
strength shown in the pig iron market, 
scrap prices have not improved, and 
there is not much inquiry and very 
little old material is being offered by 
producers, so that in consequence there 
is but little action among dealers. For 
delivery in the Pittsburg district we 
quote: 

Heavy melting scrap, $18 to $18.25; 
re-rolling rails, $19 to $19.50; bundled 
sheet scrap, $1650 to $16.75; iron 
axles, $30.50 to $31; old iron rails, $23 
to $23.50; No. 1 wrought scrap, $19 to 


$19.25; old car wheels, $24.50 to $25; 
low phosphorus scrap, $22.50 to $23; 
5.50 to $16; 


machine shop turnings, $1: 
axle turnings, $16.50 to $17; cast bor- 
ings, $13.25 to $13.75; No. 1 cast scrap, 
$20.50 to $21. 

CHICAGO. 

Varied Views as to the Future—Ex- 
tremely Heavy Specifying 
Continues. 

Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
1362 Monadnock Blk., April 23 

Despite all the evidences that exist of 
abnormal conditions in iron and _ steel, 
and they are very real, the market con- 
tinues a very nervous one. This is the 
period of annual uncertainty and much 
speculation is indulged in as to the 
course the future will take. Prophets are 
plentiful who predict that the remaining 
months of the year will witness the 
highest prices and greatest activity in 
iron and steel in a decade, while others 
are just as confident that a turn in the 
tide is imminent and that considerably 
lower prices will prevail before the ush- 
ering in of 1908. Whichever course the 
market may take, this sparring for posi- 
tion has not been conducive to a notice- 
able increase it the volume of new busi- 
ness, though it has developed an active 
inquiry. There is no lagging of specifica- 
tions, however, and mills continue crowd- 
ed to their utmost capacity on all lines. 
So slow have deliveries been coming for- 
ward, that_an advance in sheets, ranging 
from $2 to $5 a ton has been made by 
local jobbers, while an advance in plates 
from stock is daily expected. Jobbers 
of merchant pipe and boiler tubes have 
been heavily crowded since the with- 
drawal from the market of the leading 
producer, arid while local discounts on 
shipments from stock rest at 72 off the 
list for pipe and 60 off for steel, any 
day may bring forth an advance. Cast 
iron pipe continues in active .demand, 
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transactions aggfegating 12,000 tons be- 
ing under negotiation. Implement inter- 
ests are slow in covering for their bar 
requirements for the ensuing year, though 
eager to place orders for nearby deliver- 
ies and to secure shipments against old 
contracts. . Specifications from railroads 
and car builders are undiminished. The 
American Car & Foundry Co. is said to 
be sold up tight for the entire year, or- 
ders for 80,000 cars being reported on 
its books, against an annual capacity of 
100,000. The movement in structural 
steel has experienced a slight recession 
due to the threat of a strike May 1 
among the structural iron workers. 

Pig Iron.—It 
ket in pig iron. Confidence is not wide- 


is a drifting mar- 


spread that current quotations: are per- 
manent, and while inquiry is free and 
plentiful, foundrymen are slow to cover 
for the last half. From a._6éé statistical 
standpoint, the market appears impreg- 
nable, the only drawback to an ideal 
condition being the lack of sentiment 
necessary to crystalize a nervous indif- 
ference into a confident optimism. Fur- 
naces north and south are fully two 
months behind in their deliveries, and 
with many stacks idle for relining and 
others anticipating an early suspension 


for the same cause, it is extremely im- 
+1 ] 


probable that the delinquency will be 


overtaken before the commencement of 
fall. Buying in the week under review 
has been largely for spot and nearby de- 


liveries, for which northern makers con- 


ingham, for April and May shipment, 
and $21.50 to $22 for June Northern 


furnaces quote a wider range of prices 


for these deliveries, the minimum 

being $26.50 Chic vo, for No 2 

foundry. Foreign iron for spot 
ea ‘. 


shipment is offered at $28 to $28.50 


Chicago. Prices for the second half 


have perceptibly strengthened on _ the 
basis of $24 to $24.50 Chicago, for north- 
ern No. 2 foundry or malleable Bessem- 
er, and $18.50 to $19 Birmingham, for 
southern No. 2. The inquiry for mal- 
leable iron is especially active, some call- 
ing for deliveries running into 1908. The 
largest sale of the week involved 1,000 
tons of northern No, 2 for second quar- 
ter shipment which was closed at $26.50 
Chicago, and 2,000 tons of southern irons 
for the last half, which was taken on 
the basis of $18.50 Birmingham, for No, 
2. Charcoal iron is very strong at $27.50 


for spot, and $26.50 for second half de- 
livery. Our quotations are as follows: 
Lake‘ Superior charcoal........ $ 26.50 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 24.50 to 25.00 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ 24.00 to 24.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3........ 23.50 to 24.00 
Northern Scotch Foundry....... 24.50 to 00 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1 23.80 to 24.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2.... 23.30 to 23.80 
Southern Foundry No. 1......+.++ 2 23.35 to 23.85 
Southern Foundry No. 2........ 22.85 to 23.35 
Southern Foundry No, 3..... ee. 22.35 to 22.85 
Southern Foundry No, 4.......- 21.85 to 22.35 























Southern N D DR ccssesacees 23.35 to 23.85 
Southern N Bs 8436 000% .. 22.85 to 23.35 
Southern Gray Forge 21.35 to 21.85 
Southert Mottled _ .++ 20.85 to 21.35 





Southern Silveries, 4 per cent to 


23.85 to 24.85 


6 per cent oSilicon ; 
Tacks ( Silveries, 8 to 10 per 
ooo gt ~ * peep pier ped ages 30.30 to 32.30 
Ma ible Bess er seer . } to 24.50 

Billets and Rods.—Local sales are 
restrict 1 larg ly to carload lots of 
forging billets, for which producers 
have no difficulty in curing $38 Chi 
cago. One transaction this week of 
50 tons s closed this figure. Wire 
rods e very scarce, and current quo 
tations, ranging from $37 to $40, Pitts 
burg, are of a nominal character 

Iron and Steel Bars.—lurthier « 
tracts for season’s requirements in 
steel | 5 t implement 
interes ! trom this 
source f y sk many 
col 1] that events 
may for their 
nnual bi Bar iron is fairly ac 
tiv speci ( tinuing to full 
cont tas. O vy tonnage, the 
market is t 1.65c Pittsburg for 
carl t 1.60 larger quan 
tities. O { s follows 

»< | 1 S 1 bands, 1.76 r 
half ext tee] gles, less than 
3x 3. 12 he 2.16%c base, full 
ext Dar 1 Irom stock 
2.25: l ex t steel 1 s and 
squat 3 hes and larger, $2 per 100 
pounds se; flats, 2 inches to 4 inches 
by ! inch nd larger, $2 per 100 
pounds | ; 4% inches x 5 inches and 
6 inches x 5-16 inch and thicker, $2 
per 100 pounds base; all ovals, half 
rounds, $2 per 100 pounds base; steel 
bands, $2, half extras; ft steel hoops, 
2 40k t 2 {) ? t Cyt} T — Ss 
not 1 d I $2 per 100 
pounds | plus lf t 

Plates.—Except that th Illinois 
Steel Co. is filled up for tl entire 
y Oo t t, chang¢ is 

ted e is det a 
indepen t 5 l »bber nd 
the former have no difficulty in ob 
taining from 1.80c to 1.90c Pittsburg 
tor qi k eli J | be re eX 
peri t ble 1 tal g their 
stocks and t] l e in prices 
1s co pl d \W qt t S I l 
lows 

Plates } 1 thicker ¢ t 100 
inches e, ¢ é sal or sl ed 
1.70c Pittsbu b | extras s 
Pitts! eport | ¢ rate to Chi- 
cag l6%4ec p 100 p ls Tobbers’ 
prices S 1 t f 1 | 1 stocks 
ire ll k steel inch and 
heavy p to 72 s wide, 2.20 
3 l ine 1 te 1 lu li g OU inches 
wide, 2.30 3-1¢ 72 inches wide 
255 N Q to 60 ches wide. 2.35¢ 
Flan steel, 25 ext heads 25¢ ex 
tra. 
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Sheets. 


$4 to $5 a ton on blue annealed sheets, 


An advance ranging trom 


and from $2 to $3 a ton on box an 
nealed sheets, has been made effective 
on lots from warehouse stocks Che 
rapid depletion of these stocks and 
the difficulty experienced in replenish 
ing same has made this step a neces 
sity. The leading interest is slow in 
overtaking its delinquent tonnage, and 


neither black n galvanized ' sheets 


can be had from this producer inside 
of 20 to 24 weeks, Price, therefore, has 
ceased to be an object, if the material 
can be shipped promptly. We have 
revised our prices, and quote as fol- 

Black sheets Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1.90c 
Pitts g N 28, 2.60 Pittsburg. 
Galvanized sheets, No. 28, 3.75c Pitts- 
burg Freight to Chicago 16%c per 





Yo. 30, 5.40c¢ to 5.45 


Structural Steel—New tonnage and 
specifications on local mills continues 
\ large amount of building 

is In progress or pending in the west, 
nd at the present rate of consump 


tion makers will on be filled for a 


r sid b! p l il d Figures 
’ e been bmi the new Mer 
r ts’ Nat Bank building, at In 
diat lis, tl steel requirements of 
] t to 3,500 tons It devel 
’] that 1 5 being made for a 
t lf 1 depot to be erected in 
Chic » at ly date This is be 
ing undert by tl Western Indi 
na ilt t capital stock of 
\ ! 5 \ | ral trunk lines 
rhe n d rt ill be erected on the 
f t presen tation at Polk and 
D horn streets nd it is said will 
cost between $20,000,000 and $25,000. 
O00 P S without chang is 
f ws 
B | 3 ft 15 i! hes 
1.7 I burg For extras 
g t ht rate from 
‘ ‘ ‘ ( ] per 100 
{) I tor ir is 
\ ] 1 larger 
' $2.05 to $2.10 per 
1) p 1 } hec $2.15 
100 p ] t) ches 
~ Oe $205 to $2.10 
100 ] ] tl ec 
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inches and larger, $2.05 per 100 pounds 
base. Less than carload lots are $1 a 
t@ higher than foregoing prices. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Book- 
ngs of standard sections for 1907 deliv- 
ery are limited by the unsold capacity of 
mills. Traction rails are the most active, 
the largest order this week being for 
1,000 tons. No change is noted in the 
conditions surrounding the production of 
light rails and track supplies. We quote 


Bessemer rails, $28 to $30; less than 


500-ton lots, $32; open-hearth rails, $29; 
light rails, Bessemer, 30 to 45-pound sec- 
tions, $35; 25-pound, $36; 20-pound, $37; 
16-pound, $38; 12-pound, $39, and lighter 
sections down to 8-pound, $45.50, all f. 
o. b. mill, Track supplies vary in price 
according to quantity and delivery. On 
orders accompanying rail contracts for 
future delivery, we quote angle bars, 
1.65c; spikes, 2.35c; bolts with square 
nuts, 2.65c; with hexagon nuts, 2.80c. 
For carload lots or less, for prompt ship- 
ment, the following prices are asked: 
Angle bars, 2.25¢ to 2.75c; spikes, 2.60c 
to 2.70c; bolts with square nuts, 2.85¢; 
with hexagon nuts, 3c, 

Merchant Steel.—Contracting for 
July to July requirements continues light. 
Specifications on old contracts are com- 
ing in freely, and mills are making some 
headway against the delinquent tonnage. 
We quote as follows: 

Planished or smooth finished tire 
steel, 1.96%c; iron finish, up to 1% x 
4 inch, 1.91%c base; 


nch and larger, 1.76%c base; chan- 


iron finish, 14% x 


nels for solid rubber tires, 34 to 1 inch, 
2.26%4c, and 1% inch and larger, 2.16%4c; 
mooth finished machinery steel, 2.16%c; 
flat sleigh shoe, 1.81%4c; concave ‘and 


convex sleigh shoe, 2.06V%4c; cutter shoe, 


2.35c: toe calk steel, 2.314%4c; railway 
spring, 1.96'%4c: crucible tool steel, 6c 


to 8c, with higher prices asked on 
special grades. Shafting is very strong. 
Quotations are without change at 50 per 
cent off in car lots and 45 per cent in 
less than car lots in base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A large amount 
pipe is under negotiation. The prin- 
ipal jobs pending are St. Louis, 6,000 


> 


tons: Cincinnati, 2,500 tons; Denver Gas 
Co., 800 to 1,000 tons, and the Edison 
Co. of ] Angeles, 2,500 tons The 
Portland, Ore., inquiry for 2,600 tons 
W let to the local pipe plant there. 
Prices are very firm, but without change. 
nch water pipe, $38.60; 
t 12-inch, inclusive, $37.60. 16-inch 


1 upward, $36.60; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
New tonnage for forward shipments is 
llers subject to prices 
1 deliveri to be determined later. 


. 1 1 { ent, jobbers’ stocks are 





—————— 
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the only source of relief. These are 
none too ample, and prices remain strong 
at 70 off for black steel pipe, 4% to @ 
inch, and iron pipe at four to five points 
higher. Tubes are unchanged at 60 off 
for steel, and 471% for iron and seamless. 
The following quotations are those of 
an independent producer, but are admit- 
tedly only nominal. Every transact.on 
is handled on its individual merits and 
quoted accordingly. 

Random lengths with thread coup- 
lings, 4% and % inch, 65 per cent dis- 
count off for black and 49 per cert 
off for galvanized; 34 inch to 6 inche;3, 


73 per cent off for black and 63 per 


cent off for galvanized; 7 to 12 inches 
are quoted at 68 and 53, respectively. 
Extra strong plain ends are held at 
58 off for black and 46 off for galvan- 
ized, in sizes from % to % inches, and 
at 6 and 49 respectively for 414 to 8 
inches. 

Wire Products.—At the expense 
of tiresome reiteration, we have to re- 
port only that mills are crowded with 
specifications and bending every effort to 
overtake their delinquent tonnage. Con- 
sumption in the northwest has increased 
rapidly since the first of the month and 
stocks in that district are continually low. 
Prices are without change as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.15; painted barb wire, 
$2.30; galvanized barbed wire, $2.60; 
smooth annealed wire, $2.30; polished 
staples, $2.55. Carload lots to retailers, 
five cents higher; less than carload 
lots, 15 cents higher. 

Coke.—No particular change has 
occurred in the week under review, The 
western trade is act.vely solicited for 
contracts covering requirements over the 
balance of the year, and these are com- 
ing in at a satisfactory rate. Connells- 
ville foundry coke is now held at $3.35 
to $3.40 ovens for last half deliveries, 
and at $6.50 Chicago for Solvay coke. 

Old Material.—The local market is 
quiet and incl:ned to weakness. The 
principal demand has been for mill scrap, 
of which a few thousand tons have 
changed hands. Cast scrap  contimues 
weak as’ a result of the increased ship- 
ments of pig iron from southern fur- 
naces. Railroads are offering material in 
plentiful amounts, and the frequent ap- 
pearance of large tonnages of No. 1 rajl- 
road wrought and cast scrap has had a 
tendency to keep down prices. That a 
number of local dealers are short large 
amounts of a!] kinds of scrap is evi- 
denced by the rapid and easy absorption 
of every list placed upon the market. 
The Illinois Central list of 3,720 tons, is- 
sued a week ago, has been sold. The C. 


B. & Q. list of 4,500 tons is the only one 


now pending. We have revised our 
prices, and quote as follows, gross tons 
in the first paragraph: 
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Old Steel Rails (less than 3 feet) .$17.50 to 18.00 
at Rs oidin's oven wessee’s 25.00 to 25.25 
Sr ne: CD «5 scecens eek eewe 24.50 to 25.00 
Rerolling Rails (3 feet and over). 18.50 to 19.00 


, Light Section Relayers, 45 Ibs. and 


under, subject to inspection.... 30.00 to 32.00 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 


eS ee Pee eee 31.00 to 31.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards..... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Mixed Country Steel........... 12.50 to 13.00 

We quote net tons as follows: 
eS 3 a” lee $15.25 to 15.50 
et ee eee ee 14.25 to 14.50 
DN. cacanWeboningsoteues one 17.00 to 17.50 
Dealers Forge No. 1.......... . 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues......... 12.50 tol2.75 
No. 1 Cast, 150 Ibs. and less.... 18.50 to 19.00 
ae ee toa edare ib coddend kh o& 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed Busheling (No. 1 & No. 2) 11.00 to 11.50 
~~ 6G eat Car 8.50 to 9.00 
hs J SD SOUR o ce edweesedne 11.50 to 12.00 
a 15.00 to 15.50 
ee ET i canst y ange ay dele 9.75 to 10.00 
ee 9.75 to 10.00 
Machine Shop Turnings......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad Malleable ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural Malieable .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 15.00 to 15.50 
Old Iron Splice Bars............ 19.50 to 20.00 





The Lackawanna Steel Co. has trans- 
ferred its Chicago office from the Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust building to su-te 
1726-1728 Commercial National Bank 
building. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration will also move its offices into 
that building this week. 





CLEVELAND. 
Price cf Merchant Steel Pipe Ad- 
vanced.—_Coke is Weak.—Pig 
Iron Firm. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
Browning Building, April 23. 


Iron Ore.—Owing to the continued 
cold weather, navigation has not yet 
opened at the Soo, and probably will 
not be for a day or two. Ice crushers 
will open a channel from Detour to 
the Soo. About 60 vessels are detained 
at Detour, and as soon as the locks are 
opened there will be a grand rush for 
the head of the lakes. Nearly all the 
vessels are carrying coal and will un- 
load it as soon as possible and return 
with ore. It is probable that there will 
be much delay in unloading the vessels, 
and it is not expected that any large 
amount of ore will be received at lower 
lake ports before May 1. The first 
iron ore cargo of the season to be re- 
ceived at South Chicago was delivered 
Monday, April 22, by the steamer 
James S. Dunham, which carried 8,000 
tons from Escanaba consigned to the 
Illinois Steel Co. The movement of 
ore from docks to furnaces is heavy, 
and it is expected that the amount of 
ore on docks May 1 will be unusually 
sinall. The wages of mates have been 





raised voluntarily by members of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Pig Iron.—A number of sales of 
foundry iron aggregating some 20,000 
tons for last half delivery were made 
duriag the last three days of last week, 
and while the actual transactions have 
not been heavy this week, inquiry for 
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‘both steel making and foundry irons 


has been strong, and the market is 
very firm without change in quotations, 
Some spot basic has been sold at $23.50 
valley, and it is difficult to obtain spot 
foundry iron at any price, the nominal 
quotation being $25. Some foreign iron 
is coming into the market at $24.50, 
delivered Cleveland. Furnace men are 
very firm in their views and confident 
of a continuation of favorable condi- 
tions. Nearly all in the valleys are sold 
up until about Oct. 1, on foundry 
grades and are confident of being able 
to sell such iron as they may have 
for the last quarter. We quote f. o. b. 
Cleveland for last half delivery as fol- 


lows: 

Ss re Re $ 21.90 
Pe Be, ccc keen aen —o 23.00 
ee 22.50 
Pe SEE. «cede tedesc sucess 22.00 
i et DD cceteces ces tues 22.85 
i aD ceasbataedaciahasese 21.00 


Coke.—The coke market is unmis- 
takably weak, and it is difficult to 
quote for spot delivery as ovens are 
disposing of their product at such 
prices as can be obtained, each trans- 
action being a law unto itself. There 
is, however, a strong feeling that this 
condition is' temporary, being due to 
a number of furnaces going out of 
blast for repairs, and sellers are not 
anxious to contract for future delivery 
at much lower than recent quotations. 
For such delivery we quote furnace 
coke $2.65 at the ovens, and foundry 
$3.35. 

Finished Material—Owing to the 
fact that it is impossible to give de- 
liveries on most finished products 
short of four or five months, making 
it very difficult for manufacturers to 
estimate future requirements, new bus- 
iness is not being received in as latge 
volume by the mills as it was some 
time ago, but specifications are just as 
heavy, and jobbers are taking more or- 
ders from stock than ever before in 
their experience. A slight slackening 
in new business is not regarded as at 
all unfavorable, but simply as the in- 
evitable result of the tremendous de- 
mand which has piled up orders to 
such an extent that deliveries can not 
be made for many months. Cautious 
buyers naturally hesitate before con- 
tracting so far in advance. If there is 
any weakness in the present market, it 
is in bar iron, in which prices are ir- 
regular, but mills are not worrying, as 
they have orders in advance to keep 
them busy from 60 to 90 days. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has is- 
sued a new card advancing its price for 
merchant steel pipe one point in the 
base throughout. Based on the new 
card, the lowest price to the jobbing 
trade for carload lots will be 73 and 
5 Pittsburg base for 3% to 6 inch black 
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effective at once. The company says: 
“This 


information only, and must not be con- 


card is issued ‘as a matter of 


quotation or so- 


our 


strued as a general 
licitation of 


we are not in position to take on new 


business on part as 


business at this time, ‘except for such 


special sizes and kinds as we may 
happen to have on hand in excess of 
orders.” 

Old Material.—The market is lower 
and weaker, and bearish sentiment con- 
tinues strong. A number of changes 
are noted in the market this week, but 
all are toward lower levels. All grades 
of cast scrap present the strongest fea- 


The 
a small lot and heavy lists 


ture of the market Erie railroad 
is offering 
from various railroads are expected in 
the ensuing week. We have revised our 
quotations and quote f. o. b. Cleveland, 


as foll ws 


Old iron rails $24.00 to 25.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) 17.50 to 18.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet).... 18.50 to 19.50 
ee eT 23.00 to 23.50 
Steel boiler plate........ nee 14.00 to 14.50 
i. 22. dsp teneunne wewewt 21.50 to 22.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy stee! 16.00 to 16.50 
Country mixed .stcel..........++. 14.50 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus 21.50 to 22.50 


We quote net tons as follows: 


No. 1 R R. wrought $16.00 to 17.00 
a 8 Be. « osccccas 3.50 to 14.00 
No 1 machine cast 17.00 to 18.00 
i  sseenpeubéedsseteoess 25.50 to 26.00 
Axle turnings ‘in sane 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought turnings (free from 

re wvedadvesesdadntevcececesna 12.75 to 13.25 
Re BEOE ccctvocedsooccusvecees 14.00 to 15.00 
PISS ORE BeeS.ccccccccsccosess 13.50 to 14.00 
PS cxicduenetcesereeteos 12.00 to 13.00 
Hoop and band iron............ 8.50 to 9.00 
Sheet iron tbe bedtdaevebeeeee 7.50 to 8.50 
Wrought drillings 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove plate 14.00 to 15.0 
Cast borings ccccccccscccccoscss 10.75 to 11.25 


CINCINNATI 


Fair Tonnage Sold.—Spot Is Quiet.— 
Some Coke Contracts. 
April 23 


Pig Iron.—Spot iron rules quiet, as 


deliveries continue good, thus reduc- 
ing the necessity for buying spot at 
the premiums now prevailing. There 


is not much offered, however, and when 
arrivals are not easily placed, the iron 
is shipped on some contract, thereby 
supply. Prompt 
is obtainable at $22.00 to 
No 
per 

4 and gray 
We 


deliv ered 


preventing an over 
shipment iron 
$22.50 


week 


Birmingham for 2 and this 


there is a dollar ton dis- 


for No 3 No 


independent 


count with 


basis 


forge on an 


quote for prompt delivery 


Cincinnati as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1..$25.75 to 26.25 
Southern foundry No. 2.. 25.25 to 25.75 
Southern foundry No. 3.. 24.25 to 24.75 
Southern foundry No. 4.. 21.25 to 21.75 
Southern No. 1 soft...... 25.75 to 26.25 
Southern No. 2 soft...... 25.25 to 25.75 
Southern gray forge..... 20.75 to 21.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry.. 26.65 to 27.75 
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Northern No. 2 foundry.. 26.15 to 27.15 
Northe-n No. 3 foundry 25.65 to 26.65 
For second quarter delivery quota 


tions are mainly $21.50 Birminghat 


No difference be 


2 foundry, with the 


tween the grades irregular, depet g 
on the disposition of the furnac« 
the condition of its order book as to 


the lower grades 
the last half 
is minimum, with an 


For $18.50 Birmingham 


ased num 


incré¢ 


ber of furnaces holding for $19.00, and 
some claiming to be sold up for th 
third quarter and only quoting for the 
last quarter Northern iron is firm 


at $21.50 for the last half, with prac- 


tically nothing offered in the Ironton 
district for delivery before tl last 
quarter. 

There has been a good scattering in 
quiry during the week and a fair tor 
nage booked. An Ohio melter bought 
about 1,000 tons of malleable, mainly 
on the basis of $21.50 at northern fut 
ance for last quarter del very There 
is an inquiry for from 1,000 to 1,600 
tons of northern iron third quarter de- 


livery, another for about 8,000 tons of 
basic, both from Ohio melters. In St 
Louis territory there is an inquiry tort 
5,000 tons of basic for last quart de 
livery. The general feeling in the mar 
ket is strong 
There is much confidence in the 

ture of prices for the third quarter. It 
has developed that foreign iron has 
in some cases, been placed on contracts 


for southern. iron, in order that sellers 
may have tl southern iron available 
for third and secon juarter delivery 
There s a belief 1 some quarter that 
there is more southern iror l l r 
the second and third « ters than Is 
being given out by the southern tur 
nace interests [The reason for t S 
that third quarter tron at $19.00 is not 
considered desirable, under the belief 
that there will be den d enough for 
this delivery to put the price up close 
to the $20.00 mark The furnaces are, 


therefore, turning away this bu 
in order to sell the higher on a higher 
level. 

basic iron is reported « 


Southern 


and easy at about 
Spot gray forge Ss qu ted at $17.50 


$18.00, and No. 4 at about 50 cents per 


ton over forg: We quote for last half 
‘ , , 
delivery delivered Cincinnati as fol 
lows: 
Southern Foundry No. 1 $ t 75 
Soypthern Foundry No, t 
Southern Foundry No t 
Southern Foundry No. 4 to 21 
Southern Foundry N 1 soft St 5 
Southern Foundry No. 2 soft 2 t : 
Gray Forge ..... 19 to Z 5 
Northern Foundry No. 1 2 t l 
Northern Foundry No, 2 22.15% 65 
Northern Foundry No, 3 1.65 5 
od ‘ 


Jackson County Silvery, 8 per ¢ 30.1 
Finished Material.—There is 


feeling as to retail prices and jobbers 


¢ 


e maint ng the following prices 
tor small lots 
\ngk $x 3 ind over, 2.15¢ to 2.25c; 
beams and channels, 15 inches and un- 
2.15¢; small angles and architec- 
l har ls, 2.10c¢ base plates 4 
nd heavis 2.10c; 3-16 inch, 2.20c; 
No. 8, 2.20¢; sheets (blue annealed) 
N 10, 2.30 N 12, 2.35c; No 14, 
240 No. 16, 2.50c: box annealed 
sheets, N« 18 d 20, 2.65c; Nos. 22 
and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.80c; 
No. 27, 2.85c; and No. 28, 2.95c. Iron 
nd ee] bars 2.00¢ base: boiler 
tubes, 60 per cent off base; turnbuckles, 
45 pe cent off; rivets, 3.15c base; cold 
rolled shafting, 45 per cent off list; 


steel tire, 2.10c base 


Coke.—The market rules easy and 
prices are lower than a week ago. At 
the deciine in tations there Ss more 

nd ntract ar 

i ind s contracts are being 
placed for foundry coke for the last 
half of the years here is also more 
nquir nd there is an undertone of 
Strength in spite of the present weak- 

- 

ness. We quote prices’in the leading 

coke producing districts as follows: 

Wis ( nty, Va., Furnace 
Coke, prompt s t $2.75 to 2.90 per ton 

Wise County, Va., | ry 
( ‘ per ton 
P i 5 I < Lom 

pt i per ton 
! i on *V per ton 
( s e & ce Coke 
t er ton 
‘ i 4 1 er ton 
Ne Rive ] Cok 
s t per ton 

New River I e CoKe, 

i tract to 7 per ton 
Wise ( y. \ Coke « Furnace < tracts 
is sold mainly las ng scale basis tor 

[ wing basis $i.¢ 
t ‘ plus 1/7 to 

Ss per t © i y pig if ab c 

$ Birt ‘ 

: ' 

Old Material.—The market continues 
easy and some quotations are lower. 
We quote 
Old N R. R. wrought net tons.$1 to 18.00 
Cast machine and f'dy, net tons 18 to 19.00 
Old iron rails, @ross tons........ 25.50 to 26.50 
O steel rails, gross tons 18 to 19 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 19.00 to 20.00 
Old iron axies, t tons 2¢ to 26.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons to 21.00 
S ‘ nat 2 i4 ‘ ] so 
W ght turnings, net tons 13 to 14.00 
Cast t ings, net tons 11.00 to 11.50 
Car wheels, gross tons.......... 23.50 to 24.00 


PHILADELPHIA. 


of Pig Iron Car- 
goes.—Market Continues Strong. 


Heavy Chartering 


Iron.—T het has been 


Pig no 
p lly notable featur during the 
past week in 1 market, which shows 
l { re narkable 

i ter t in 

i last 1 reports 

es 1IOW 

i | up tor the 

I s s not 

! can not take 








a 








er er 








for emergency orders is very small. 
There is a growing sentiment that there 
is no foundation in sight for the long 
talked-of slump, and that business may 
be expected to continue at its present 
rate a least through 1907. One con- 


_ Sumer is known to have ordered 2,000 


tons of foundry iron in the Buffalo dis- 
trict for the first quarter of 1908, but 
he is looked upon as being almost too 
forehanded for this world. The im- 
portations of English and Scotch iron 
form the basis of the spot market, and 
from present indications promise to 
continue indefinitely. Four cargoes, ag- 
gregating some 20,000 tons, have been 
chartered to arrive at this port in May, 
and the opinion is expressed by one in 
a position to know that shipments are 
certain to last as far as November. That 
will cover about a year of such imports, 
and will bring them to a period beyond 
which it is difficult to judge. Spot No. 
2X foundry commands from $25 to $26 
a ton, and is very scarce, and Middles- 
boro No, 3 ranges from $20.50 to $21.50, 
according to the supply on dock. Quota- 
tions covering the last half show .no 
substantial change, and may be named 
as still being within the range given 
last week, as follows: , 


No. 1X Foundry........eeeeees- $25.00 to 25.50 
WMO. ZK POURESy. ccccccccssccces 23.50 to 24.50 
De MES ecnckesseeedcs soos 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard Gray Forge...........- 22.25 to 22.75 
MES sccocccsce eTTTTTTrerririy ys: 23.75 to 24.50 
Low Phosphorus ......... «+++ 27.00 to 27.50 


New Material. — Production con- 
tinues at the high pressure that has 
marked the trade for many weeks, with- 
out excitement of any kind. Consump- 
tion keeps fully up with capacity, and 
prices remain the same as quoted last 
week: Beams, channels and angles, ac- 
cording to specifications, 1.83%c to 2c; 
refined iron bars, 1.88%c to 193%c; 
steel bars, 1.83%4c to 1.88%c; plates, 
2.08¢ to 2.13%c. 

Old Material—For the first time 
in several weeks, there is no decline to 
be reported in scrap prices. The mar- 
ket is dull, but firm with the mills still 
inclined to hold off in making purchases. 
Prices show no variation from last 
week’s quotations as follows: 


ee eee Be, a cence Kcavenens $19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 steel scrap......-+++eeee - 18.25 to 18.75 
Old steel axles........ abatecsbes 22.00 to 22.50 
Old iron axles......csccescesees 29.00 to 30.00 
Old iron rails........ eacshevens 25.50 to 26.50 
CE GO - WRB cc ccccccccccsves 22.50 to 23.50 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 19.75 to 20.25 
No. 1 yard scrap.......sccececs 18.00 to 18.50 
Machinery Scrap ........++ee+++: 21.50 to 22.00 
Low phosphorus scrap ........+- 22.50 to 23.00 
Wrought iron pipe...........+++ 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap........... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought turnings .........-+++- 16.50 to 17.00 
Axle turnings, heavy........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast borings .ccccccscecscccvecs 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plates ...scccccccscnceves 17.00 to 17.50 





The Gadsden furnace of the South- 
ern Steel Co. has decided to run on 
foundry as soon as_ possible. 
been running on basic. 


It has 
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NEW YORK 


Foreign Iron Advances.—Improved 


Demand for Structural Material. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau St., April 23. 


Pig Iron.—The foreign situation con- 
tinues the center of pig iron interest, 
which has been stimulated by the sharp 
advance of Friday on the British mar- 
ket, with a further ascending tendency 
at the opening of the week. On Tues- 
day No. 3 Middlesbrough closed at 57 
shillings, this higher price reflectink the 
increased demand for shipment to Ger- 
many and America. At least three con- 
cerns in New York are at present ne- 
gotiating for the importation of car- 
goes, although it will be impossible to 
secure any British iron for early ship- 
ment. Selling interests state that the 
advance will result in higher prices on 
this side of the water. For No. 3 the 
price of $20, duty paid tidewater, has 
prevailed. In domestic irons, inquiry 
continues good, with a_ satisfactory 
volume of business being closed all the 
while. Pipe making concerns have 
taken a good tonnage and the other 
large lots under recent inquiry have 
been closed for the most part. Basic 
iron makers in the Virginia field have 
advanced prices to such an extent as 
practically to withdraw from the mar- 
ket; in the eastern field the demand for 
basic is light. We quote second half 
delivery at tidewater as follows: 


Northern Foundry No, 1........ $24.00 to 24.50 
No. Ee ee 23.50 to 24.00 
De: de. as onnec0ndedecas eons 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Southern Foundry........ 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 2 Southern Foundry........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 3 Southern Foundry........ 21.50 to 22.00 
No, 4 Southern Foundry........ 21.00 to 22.00 

Finished Materials— The Pacific 


coast, particularly the Portland and 
San Francisco sections, have loomed 
up of late as an important market for 
structural materials. In the latter it 
appears that the period of temporary 
building is over and‘that from now on 
the reconstruction of the city will call 
for good tonnages of steel. In the New 
York district there is excellent busi- 
ness in prospect, but current bookings 
are not large. Extensions of the sub- 
way will eventually require in the 
neighborhood of 80,000 tons of shapes 
and plates, but months will probably 
elapse before much of this tonnage is 
let, as the general contractors’ bids 
have just been received. The largest 
individual contract closed during the 
week under review is for 5,000 tons of 
structural materials for the open-hearth 
steel plant to be erected by the Pitts- 
burg Steel Co. The contract was taken 
by the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. The Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Co. has 
secured the Michigan Central order for 
about 3,500 tons, and Milliken Bros. 
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will furnish the steel for the Van 
Schaick building in New York City, 
about 2,000 tons. The Phoenix Bridge 
Co. has taken about 800 tons for the 
Southern Railway. In the San Fran- 
cisco field, Milliken Bros. have taken a 
number of medium-sized structures, 
and the American Bridge Co. has se- 
cured the Delger building, about 1,000 
tons. Other bookings of the American 
Bridge Co. include the following: The 
Dean building at Kansas City, 400 tons; 
the Olson building in New York, 850 
tons; B. & O. bridge requirements, 200 
tons; additional bridge work for the 
Chicago Junction Railway, 1,100 tons; 
a Philadelphia building, 1,500 tons; and 
the Masonic Temple at Washington, 
D. C., 850 tons. Many smaller con- 
tracts have been closed. 
ago, it is pointed out, structural mills 


Two months 


were plainly worried over the scarcity 
of orders and feared that they would 
not have enough work to run full time. 
Since that time, in spite of wide re- 
ports of retrenchment by railway inter- 
ests and tight money difficulties on the 
part of builders, the situation has rad- 
ically changed and today mills are 
crowded with = specifications, with 
enough work in sight to insure capac- 
ity operations well into the future. 
The smaller building operations, taken 
largely by the less conspicuous con- 
struction companies, frequently at ex- 
tremely low prices, have been re- 
sponsible for the reversal of condi- 
tions. 


In bar iron there is little present 
activity, although specifications are in- 
sistent. There have been some re- 
ports of late to the effect that slight | 
concessions have been made from ‘the 
basis of 1.70c Pittsburg, but on inves- 
tigation these sales prove to have been 
made in a way that bars them from 
consideration as indicating the trend 
of the market. 


Current orders of plates include no 
large tonnages, but aggregate a very 
fair tonnage. There is still a willing- 
ness to pay handsome premiums for 
prompt delivery, one interest report- 
ing a sale of a moderate tonnage for 
delivery within a week at a premium 
of $8.00 a ton. Another case has come 
to light where plates needed imme- 
diately for ship repairs were not only 
secured at a heavy premium, but were 
shipped by express from the Philadel- 
phia district to New York at a trans- 
portation cost of about $20 per ton. 
We quote tidewater prices as follows: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x % inch and 
heavier, 1.8414c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.8414c; tees» 3 x 4% inch and heavier, 
1.89'%4c; plates, carloads, tank, 1.94%4c; 


marine boiler, 2.24%4c; refined iron 
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bars, 1.89'4c; soft steel bars, 1.74%4c; 
sheets, No. 28, black, 2.60c. 

Old Material.—The local market is 
quiet with certain lines slightly lower. 
No gener: 


il recession in prices has set 


in, but it is stated that mills are not 
buying so heavily as some weeks ago, 
and lower levels are to be expected. 
We quote gross tons, New York de- 
livery, as follows: 

Old iron rails... eens $24.50 to 25.50 
Old steel rails, long lengths.... 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, short pieces .. 16.25 to 16.75 
Relaying rails ...ccceccsesceses 28.00 to 29.00 
Old car wheels = we+eees 24.00 to 24.50 
Old irom COP OmleS..cccicccccces 28.50 to 29.50 
Old ‘steel car axles.......cccceee 21.00 to 21.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap.... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap . 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron track SCTAP.......seeeesens 17.50 to 18.00 
WheGtet PISO cccocccccccesasecs 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings : demabis 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought turnings ..........++- 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy cast scrap ....... 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable et we ae 17.00 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable ........-. 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate ...ccrscccescess 13.50 to 16.00 
Ceeete BOSD coco tos ecad seccteenct 14.50 to 15.00 


More General Selling for Last Quar- 
ter.—Market is Strong. 

, April 23. 

tendency tow- 


sligh 


Pig Iron.—A 


ard firmer prices and a market of some- 


what stronger tone is observed here 
this week, with a more general selling 
into the last quarter. Inquiries for 
large lots continue coming in. No 


iron is offered at the local fur- 


prompt 


naces at present, but the valley fur- 
naces have just offered small lots for 
delivery in May, June, and July. These 


offers are chiefly of No. 2 foundry, 
which is quoted at $22.75 at furnace. 
To this must be added $1.40 freight 
charges. The prices on various small 
lots offered for May delivery range 
from $22.75 to $23.50 

Local furnaces report the demand 
for No. 2 Foundry quite strong and 
most grades have been covered to the 


There may be odd lots of 


for sale prior to that time, but as 


iron { 
to this there is nothing certain. Buy- 
ers have been pretty well taken care 
of lately and it is believed that the 
more general buying indicates more 
confidence among consumers, There 


appears to be some reason to believe 


that the market is adjusting itself into 
a more restful condition, but the 
Strength of the market has by no 
means diminished. Prices, however, 


We quote 


for last half delivery as follows: 


have undergone no change 


ee PE eee re. $22.75 to 23.25 
a, )  .. case pdabanen 22.25 to 22.75 
ih An. £6 od dua wediie wads 21.50 to 22.00 
No aan cudddwesidannt 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable Bessemer ..........+- 22.50 to 23.00 
Sn PUD 6 cnbecnc ns decuaesads 21.50 to 22.00 
RE ° cae eG pen eude ae tee’ ated 26.00 to 27.00 
- » —_ 

The Port Henry, N. Y., furnace of 
the Northern Tron Co., has been blown 
out fe 1 relining and thorough over- 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Pig Iron Market Strong.—Coke Prices 
Have Not Advanced. 

April 22. 

There is nothing startling in the iron 
market, but the trend is strong 

Pig Iron.—Prices for No. 2 f. o. b 

Birmingham for prompt shipment range 

from $22.50 to $23, and from $21.50 to 


$22 for May and June. The last half 
is stationary with little to be had at 
$18.50, Considerable buying was re- 


ported last week for the second quarter 
the last half. 
numerous. Our including 
the freight rate of $3.75 from Birming- 


and Inquiries were more 


quotations, 


ham, range as follows 

Southern No. 1 se oh . .$23.00 to 23.50 

Southern No. 2..... sveeee 22.90 to 23.00 

Southern No. 3 ; 22.00 to 22.50 

Southern No. 4...... o+eeee 21.50 to 22.00 

Gray FOGGD ccccccvcesececcseuns 19.75 to 20.25 
Coke.—The prices have not stiff- 


Considerable business was placed 
and furnace 


ened. 
week for foundry 


ne 


last 
received for 
of fur- 
consumers 


order was 


2,500 


grades 
April 


nace 


shipment for tons 
coke, 


closed contracts for the year’s require- 


Several large 


ment of 72-hours Prices of 
best Connellsville 
foundry range from $3.25 to $3.75 for 


Con- 


ranges 


foundry. 
selected 72-hour 


and future shipment. 


immediate 
nellsville 48-hour 
in price from $2.50 to $2.60. The 
for Connellsville coke, ovens to East 
St. Louis, is $2.80; to St. Louis, $2.90. 
Structural Steel—The market is 
Several 


furnace coke 


rate 


reported stationary steel busi- 


and office buildings are in an em- 


ness 
bryonic state, but nothing definite con- 
cerning contracts for their erection has 
deve le pt d 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 7 


Prices Are Hardening.—Inquiries 
Numerous.—Increased Coke 
Production. 


Birmingham, Ala., 4 


April 22 


\ change in quotations of pig iron 


in the Birmingham district was an- 
nounced last week, third quarter iron 
at $18.50 per ton, No. 2 foundry, being 
out of the question. It was stated 
further that very few of the furnace 
companies were quoting the fourth 
quarter at $18.50 per ton, the regular 
price being $19 for No. 2 foundry. 


Very little trading is to be noticed 


this district in spot iron. 
still the 


the delivery the better the price 


going on in 
earlier 

The 
territory 
the 


strong, 


Spot pt ices are 


in the southern 
than it 


production 
better 


is no has been for 
past few weeks and is the only objec- 
tionable feature to the otherwise happy 
condition in the iron market. The 


Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co 


645 


had an accident at its Gadsden furnace 
plant, some steam pipes bursting the 
first of the week and causing a shut 
the iron-maker for a few 
Every day’s shut down counts 


The Shelby Iron Co. has 


down of 
day S. 


these days. 


started up its second furnace on coke, 
the other stack producing charcoal 
iron. 


The transportation facilities continue 
to be strong and the expectation as to 
clearing off the yards of accumulated 
iron and cast iron pipe will be realized 
by the second week in May, if not be- 
fore. 
still lively and there 

doubt that a large 
quantity of iron is needed by consum- 


Inquiries are 
is positively no 
ers. Some-inquiry has been received 
in this section for 1908 deliveries and 
some orders have been accepted. 

Preparations are being made for ‘a 
coke Alabama, 
contracts having been made recently 


langer production in 
for the-erection of a couple of hundred 
new coke ovens during the summer. 
The coke production in Alabama dur- 
ing the past year amounted to 2,939- 
090 tons. It is predicted that the out- 
put this year will go. to 3,500,000 tons 


The coal production last year in Ala- 
bama according to the corrected fig- 
ures went to 12,761,935 tons and the 
expectations for this year place the 


output at 15,000,000 tons. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
Extraordinary Shipments to America. 
Rapid Decline of Stocks. 


Office of Tue Inow Trape Review. 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 

a Birmingham, Eng., April 12 
rhe condition of the pig iron market 
is exceptionally interesting to the Mid- 
lands just now, owing to the arrival of 
Quarter day tomorrow. Fortunately 
for sellers, the last few days has seen 
a remarkable increase of strength, with 
a corresponding improvement in prices. 
Thus Cleveland prices which on Fri- 
day were £2 13s 7d ($13.12) cash, are 


today £2 15s 6%d ($13.59), with a 
turnover of 20,000 tons. The sudden 
rise appears to have taken some peo- 
ple by surprise, and there is now an 
eagerness to renew orders. Shipments 
are on an extraordinary scale, both to 
America and on the continent, Ger- 


many and Italy being very good buy- 
Since the beginning of April, the 


ers 
warrant stock has declined 2,000 tons 
a day. Still heavier orders are ex- 


pected from America. The natural ef- 
fect of this has been to stimulate buy- 


the Black country, and consum- 


ing in 
ers are hastening to renew their con- 
tracts le done since the be- 


The tra 


ginning of the year, of which figures 


have just been published has been the 














; 
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— 
largest on record. So far the clesr- 


ances from stores have been 109,340 tons, 
an increase of 41,504 upon last year. Last 
week’s shipments were 10,000 tons 
against 4,120 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and during 
March the decline in Connal’s stores 
was 37,257 tons, leaving 440,469 tons 
in stock. For the three months the 
shipments have been 404,870 tons, and 
during March 146,978. These figures 
leave all previous records in the rear. 
Many of the furnaces in Derbyshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Staffordshire 
are so much in arrears with their de- 
liveries that they are declining orders 
with new customers, restricting them- 
selves to renewals of contracts. Prac- 
tically, no iron is going intd store. It 
is expected that a very big trade will 
be done at the quarterly meeting to- 
morrow. Yesterday’s business at 
Glasgow comprised 40,000 tons, and 
there was an increase in price of 6d on 
the day. 


METAL MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

April 23. 
Copper.—The market is little strong- 
er than a week ago, with electrolytic 
for April delivery changing hands on 
the basis of 24c f. o. b. New York. The 
lower price has resulted in the placing 
of some delayed requirements, but cur- 
rent business is by no means large. 
We quote as follows: Lake, 25c to 
25'4c; electrolytic, 24c to 24%c; cast- 
ing, 21%c to 23c. Some lake interests 
are holding at 26c. On the London 
market yesterday both spot and future 

deliveries closed at £99 15s. 


Pig Tin.—The London market con- 
tinues on the old level and there is 
only a moderate demand in the local 
market. For early shipment the basis 
is about 40.25c. The spot market in 
London closed yesterday at £186 10s. 
Exports from the Straits are much less 


than in 1906. 


Pig Lead.—No change is manifested 
in the market, the price of 6.00c New 
York prevailing. Spot is reported ex- 
ceedingly scarce in the British mar- 
ket, soft Spanish being slightly higher. 

Spelter—Consumers are well cov- 
ered for their present needs and are 
withholding further purchases. Re- 
fined is lower at 6.65c to 6.75c, New 
York. G. M. B. in London is un- 
changed. 

Antimony.—We quote: Cookson’s 
23c to 24c; Hallett’s, 22c to 22%c; or- 
dinary brands, 2lc to 21%c. 
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No changes in prices or conditions 
were the metal market 
during the week. Slightly larger pur- 
chases were made by some of the rail- 
roads, but large buyers as a rule con- 

tinued to supply only current needs. 
Copper Lake sold for 26c, and cast- 
ings for 25'%4ce and 26c. Pig tin varied 
between 43c and 43%4c according to 
quantity purchased. Sheet zinc was 
quoted at 8.50c LaSalle in car lots of 
600-pound casks. Spelter continued at 
7\%4c. Lead desilverized in 50-ton lots 
sold between 6.50c and 6.60c, and cor- 
roding between 7.25c and 7.35c. In car- 
load lots the price was 2'%4c per 100 
pounds more. Cookson’s antimony sold 

for 28'%4ce and other grades for 26c. 
The downward tendency in price of 
old metals seems to have ceased during 
the past week. Prices in general ruled 

the. same as in the preceding week. 
Prices quoted by buyers were: Cop- 
per wire, 18.50c to 19c; heavy copper, 
18c; copper bottoms, 17c; copper clips, 
18c to 18.50c; red brass, heavy, 17c; yel- 
low brass, heavy, 14.50c to 15c; red 
brass, borings, 15c¢ to 15.50c; yellow 
brass borings, 13c to 13.50c; light brass, 
zinc, 


apparent in 


12c; pipe lead, 5.25c; tea lead. 5c; 
5c; tin foil, 32c; pewter, No. 1, 27c. 


ST. LOUIS. 
April 22. 


Lead and Zine.—The sixteen 
of 1907, ending Saturday night, mark 


weeKs 


an average increase in zinc-lead values 
in the Joplin district of $92,963 per week 
over each of the first sixteen weeks of 
last year. The shipments were on the 
average and prices were good with an 
jmproved demand. The highest price 
for zinc ore was $52 per ton on an assay 
basis of $47 to $50 per ton of 60 per 


cent zinc. The highest price paid for 


lead was $82 per ton, with a slight de-. 


cline toward the end of the week. 
Zinc ore sold $5 and lead ore $4 per 
ton higher than a year ago, and the 
week’s shipments were 1,152,730 pounds 
in zinc, and 278,840 pounds in _lead, 
greater than the same week of last year. 


New Piano Plate Plant.—The Supe- 
rior Foundry Co., Cleveland, has com- 


pleted plans for its new piano plate 


factory additions to the present plant, 
as follows: Main foundry building, 
190 feet x 176 feet; pattern vault, 25 
feet x 50 feet; finishing building, 288 
feet x 55 feet; chipping and cleaning 
building, 95 feet x 100 feet; carpenter 
and pattern building, 48 feet x 64 feet. 
These to be fire proof 
in every respect, and equipped in every 
way with the most modern machinery. 


buildings are 
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PRICE CHART. 





Prices 


April 25, 06 


March 27,07 


‘April 17, ‘07 
April 24, ‘07 





Bessemer 
Pittsburgh 


hired On 
Third Quarter 


23.00 
22.00 








/ 











21.00 





20.00 





5 





Dene 








19.00 





18.00 
17.00 














Foundry No.2 
Northern 


Valley 


Second Half 


23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 


19.00} 


18.00 

















1907 





























17.00 





Foundry No 2 
New York 


Second Half 





28.00 
26.00 
24.00 
22.00 
20.00 


18,00 } - 




















} 

















Foundry No. 2 
Southern 
Birmingham 


Second Half 


24.00 
22.00 
20.00 
18.00 


16.00 





























14.00 








25.00 








24.00 








23.00 











22.00 





21.00 








20.00 








Bessemer 
Billets 


Pittsburgh 


31.00 











30.00 


29.00 -— 











28.00 





27.00 
26.00 























25.00 








24.00 








Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh 





33.00 





2.00 








31.00 











30.00 





29.00} 








28.00 








Tank Plates 
Pittsburgh 





34.00 











33.00 
32.00 








31,00 
30.00 














Common Iron 
Bars 
Cleveland 


42.00 











40.00 


38.00 -- 
36.00 


34.00 
32.00 





























Old Steel Rails 
(long) 
Chicago 


20.00 


19.00 
18.00 


17.00f- 


16.00 


15.00-— 


























Heavy Stee! 
Cleveland 


19.00 


18.00F 


17.00 
16.00 




















15.00 
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SUSPENDED OPERATIONS 


Cause Some Comment, But Activity is 
the Rule on Marquette Range. 
(Snec.al Correspondence. ) 

Mich., April 19.—The sus 
pension of operations at the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co.'s and the 
curtailment of the forces at-the Regent 
the Steel 


Ishpeming, 
section 21 


mine, 


group, also operated by Cor- 


poration, has caused no Lttle apprehen 
sion as to what new phases will develop 
befe re the close of the coming season 


of navigation in the mining industry on 


this range. The mining company gives 
as its reason for the suspension of sec- 
tion 21 and the curtailment’ of the Re 
gent that there is a heavy over-produc- 
tion of the class of ore mined at these 


properties 

Ore of similar quality is produced at 
a number of the company’s Mesabi range 
mines, also at some of its properties on 
the other Lake Pre- 
parations had been made during the win- 
the 


rior ranges 


Supe rior 


ter for improvements at both of 


mines mentioned. A new dry house, en 


gine house, offices, and other structures 
were to be erected, but despite the fact 
that the plans have been prepared and 
part ofthe building material has been de- 
livered, the work may be deferred until 
later in the season, or perhaps a year 
hence 

There are no indications at this time 
of a general curtailment at the mining 
properties on this range. In fact, there 
never was a time when more extensive 
development and exploratory operations 


were being conducted, nor has the daily 


ever been as 


ore pre duced 
The Oliver Iron Mining 


tonnage of 
great as now. 
Co., the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. and 


ire & Lake Angeline 


the Pittsbi Iron Co., 
the three principal operators n this 


field, large forces at their 


producing mines 


working 


ind a greats 


are 
r number of 
departments than 


men in exploratory 


ever before. During the past two years 


more mines have been opened on 


the 


new 
than during any similar p riod 
of the district. A 
propertt.es afte 


range 


since the opening 


old 


and it is 


number of again act 
oat 
seveTai 


list be- 


anticipated 


added to 


ive 


producers will be the 


fore the close of the present year. 

It is very generally understood that 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has dis 
covered large deopsits of ore in_ its 
Swanzey district, where from 15 to 25 
diamond drills have been in_ constant 
operation for the past four or five years, 
and where two mines, the Austin and 
Princeton, are being operated with large 


forces, and the Smith is in 


but 


number of 


stage, soon to become a pro 


ment 
duce Fe A 


being completed including a 


buildings are just 
central pow- 
er station at Princeton, and a general ol- 


fice, that will be as well equipped struct- 
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ures as have been built in this section 
Several auxiliary power plants for the 
different mines are also being installed 
and a great deal of other new work has 


been mapped out. A town site, about 
a half mile from the Austin and a mile 
from the Princeton locations, is being 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co 
with unu 


and 


start, 


platted by the 


[his is to be a model town, 
lights, 


the 


sually wide streets, electric 


sewerage and water works at 


and the system of buJlding macadam 


streets so successful in 


Ishpeming is to 
be introduced and no timber, except that 
absolutely 


which is necessary, is to be 


removed from the town site. The town 
is located between the Escanaba river 
nd its east branch, the distance between 
the streams at that point being less than 


two miles, The Marquette & Southeast- 


ed to that 


, 
y compiet 


iandle the ore produced at 


Steel Co. which less than two years ago 
began the development of the old Roll- 
ng Mill property, owned by Captain 


Samuel Mitchell of Negaunee, has a 


h and 


} mine is 
t e considerably increased as soon as 
the shipping season opens The mine is 
well equipped with new machinery and 
within a few years it should be one of 
the gest pro ers of the district, as 
there is krown to exist both near sur- 
face and at a depth some very large ore 
deposits An open pit, ,operated some 
s ago by Mr. Mitchell, is to be re- 
pened the coming summer 
ly Breitung interests of Marquette 


Breit g¢ Hematit Mining Cos., have 
leveloped good property in the Mary 
Charlotte ming Chere are at present 


over 500 men employed at this mine, and 


new shaft, making the third, is being 
sunk. It is anticipated that the season's 


40,000 


tons, or Ove ms mm excess Ol 
last season 
Che Cleveland-Cliffs Iron ( has done 
$ ( xtens development work at its 
M min N unee, the past year 
or s At tl Maas mine the most pre- 
tentious buildings on the range have 
erected during the past eighteen 
t nd a splendid equ.pment of 
sting ‘ her m nery ils i 
teel t have been provided 
| Maas shaft, sunk through a basin of 
quicksand over 200 feet deep and n urly 
thr vears under construction, reached 
depth of 700 feet last fall, wh drifts 
were started toward the ore bodies 
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were reached some weeks 


ago 


id ore is to be hoisted within a few 


ecks when the new machinery is ready 


to go into comm .ssion. The Maas and 
Negaunee mines, both operated by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., were a short 
ime ago connected by drifts, though 
the shafts are over a mile apart. The 
Maas promises to become one of the 
largest producers in the Negaunee dis- 
trict and its ore is of better quality than 


average mined at any of the other 


INCREASED FREIGHT RATES ON 
IRON AND STEEL. 


The schedule for the advanced 
freight rates on iron, steel and coke 
effective June 1, 1907, as previously 
stated in THe Iron Trapt Review, has 
been issued. The revised tariff on pig 


iron, billets and cinder from Pittsburg 
the 
centers of the iron and steel industry 


to many of important shipping 


follows 


1i5s as 


Pittsburg to Pig iron. Billets 
New York ... ‘ $2.45 $2.60 
Baltimore 2.15 2.30 
Philadelphia 2.25 2.40 
Ruffalo ‘ 1.75 1.80 
Rochester 1.80 1.90 
Syracus 2.10 2.20 
Richmond, Va 65 2.80 
Chicago 2.80 3.00 
Cincinnati 2.20 2.40 
Cleveland 1.4 1.50 
( umbus 1.60 1.90 
Daytor 1.85 2.20 
Detroit 15 2.95 
Erie Pa 1.40 1.50 
Indianapolis 2.20 2.65 
Louisville, Ky 2.80 3.00 
Portsmouth, O 2.10 2.30 
St. Louis 3.50 3.80 
Toled 1.75 1.95 
\ ngstown 90 1.00 
Wheeling. W. Va 90 1.00 
Steubenville .80 -90 

The rate on coke from the Connells- 
ville region to Pittsburg will be 75 
cents after June 1; to the Mahoning 


to Cleve- 
and to Bellaire, $1.30 On 


the rate from Pittsburg to New 


and Shenango valleys, $1.35; 
land, 
cinder 
York will be $2.45; to Baltimore, $2 
to Philadelphia, $2.25; to Buffalo, $1.5 
to Rochester, $1.80; to Syracuse, $2 


Va., $2.65c, 


$1.65, 


to Richmond, etc. 


Strikes American Machines.—~Ameri- 


machinery interests are vitally 


the 


can 


concerned in so-called patents and 


design bill, introduced during the week 
in the British House of Commons by 
the president of the London Board of 


Trade The 


nanufacturers 


measure aims to compel 


who have ob- 
Britain 


he ma- 


rights in Great 
ure in that country t 
chines lease there, 


and 
British 


which they sell or 
seeks to prevent the supplying of 
American-made 
the 


parties and will 


factories with 


The 
port of both political 


measure has sup- 


probably become a law, as in some 
quarters there is agitation for even 
more stringent regulation, 
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HEAVY OPERA- 


DRAWBACK 
TIONS. 


There has been of late a very great 
increase in iron and steel operations 
under the drawback provision of the 
tariff law, drawback being allowed, in 
the fiscal year, 1906, on over 150,000 
tons of iron and steel, or on more than 
double the quantity involved in any 
year prior to 1903. 

The first drawback legislation was in 
1861, a law being passed whereby 
drawback would be allowed on articles 
made wholly -from imported materials 
on which duty has been paid. The idea 
was to extend to manufacturers the ad- 
vantages of the bonded warehouse sys- 
tem. Afterwards the scope of the law 
was extended, and finally the general 
drawback provision was incorporated 
in the McKinley law, passed in 1890. 
This provides for a drawback of 99 
per cent of the duty originally paid 
provided that the imported material 
used “shall so appear in the completed 
articles that the quantity or measure 
thereof may be ascertained.” With- 
out modifications this provision has 
been incorporated in the tariff acts 
subsequent to that of 1890. 

The ‘object of the treasury depart- 
ment has been to make the application 
of the law as broad as possible, sub- 
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ject to the necessity of preventing the 
possibility of misrepresentation. Ac- 
cordingly, various rulings have been 
made from time to time whereby im- 
ported material could be identified in 
ah exported article even though it were 
not actually visible. Operations under 
the drawback law have been thereby 
greatly extended. 

Tin plate was subject to drawback 
before the McKinley law, and remains 
to this day the most important single 
article on which drawback is allowed. 

In the fiscal year 1900 the total draw- 
back allowed on all articles was $5,430,- 
398; of this amount $1,848,792 was al- 
lowed on tin plates, while on other 
iron and steel, neglecting a few cases 
in which tonnage was not reported, 
drawbacks amounting to about $115,000 
were allowed. In 1906 the total draw- 
back allowed was $5,831,125, tin plates 
constituting $1,788,762 of the total, 
while other iron and steel amounted to 
about $465,000, the allowance on iron 
and steel, outside of tin plate, having 
thus quadrupled from 1900 to 1906. 

A table is presented herewith, show- 
ing the weight of all iron and steel 
products on which drawback has been 


allowed in the past seven years. This 
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duce the objection to the protective 
tariff law, in giving manufacturers 
practically duty-free iron and_ steel 
under certain conditions. The reduc- 
tion of the objection is a measurable 
one when it affects more than 50,000 
tons of tin plate, and more than 100,000 
tons of other iron and steel products, 

The United States is, in a measure, 
passing to the condition of England, 
in that its imports are increasing, and 
not at the expense of domestic manu- 
facturers. It is becoming more a 
trading nation, in the sense that it im- 
ports material at a certain stage of 
manufacture and exports it at a more 
advanced stage. Iron and steel inter- 
ests operating under the drawback law 
are really operating on a free-trade 
basis, so far as their exports are con- 
cerned, and they are doubtless buying 
their foreign materials at a lower rate 
than they would, were there no tariff 
at all. 

In 1906 drawback was allowed on 
80,000 tons of pig iron, against 50,000 
tons in 1905 and less than 15,000 tons 
in any preceding year. Doubtless the 
tonnage would have been less had pig 
iron not been so scarce in this country, 


yet it is certain that this drawback 














IMPORTS ON WHICH DRAWBACK WAS ALLOWED; GROSS TONS; FISCAL YEARS. 

1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 

END wing 3 a 2s ware dee 17,043 183,693 271,228 5,247 6,024 186,471 283,536 
Ferro Manganese,...... 0 60 106 1 ° ad ad 
Pig a 112 4 3,968 8,560 14,561 49,774 80,069 
DE ay secab'edescatucn tT 8,534 1.987 2,675 2,350 6,835 12,357 
Seer Te 590 38 19 26,481 14,171 149 6,170 
ele eas ees Sieh wee 6 61 0 1,282 150 75 135 
Dtinvshewdwseenesssas 4,445 302 4 773 17 70 542 
ee ee 148 33 4 76 29 1,685 130 
EE gate oncésnced 0 0 0 855 3,658 1,823 1,385 
Sheets and Plates...... F 69 536 1,814 777 298 
oe Sree 55,924 56,813 55,956 54,950 49,847 67,713 53,775 
Taggers’ Iron ......... 168 174 183 115 0 0 0 
a 197 178 540 130 236 439 212 
THE ceccccccscccasee 40 27 27 8 0 0 0 
TR, ostcansevee 0 0 0 2,149 785 170 126 
Wheels, Tires, Axles.... 317 185 121 385 829 669 399 
0 re 61,947 66,409 62,984 98,976 88,447 130,179 155,598 


*Included in pig iron, 
+Tonnage not stated. 





table omits a few minor items, for 
which the tonnage is not reported. It 
will be observed that in 1900 drawback 
was allowed on about 56,000 tons of 
tin plate, and on only 6,000 tons of all 
other iron and steel products. In 1906 
the tin plate tonnage was about the 
same, while the other articles had in- 
creased from 6,000 to 100,000 tons. 
There is no perfect law; to every law 
there is objection at some point. The 


drawback arrangement serves to re- 


movement has come to stay. A con- 
siderable part of what is reported un- 
der pig iron is spiegeleisen, and a lim- 
ited tonnage is doubtless ferro-man- 
ganese. The duty on ordinary pig iron, 
on ferro-manganese and on spiegelei- 
sen is the same, $4 a ton, and the gov- 
ernment therefore does not separate 
the items. 

Scrap, when not fit to be rerhanufac- 
tured, is dutiable at $4 a ton, and the 


12,257 tons of scrap on which draw- 
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allowed in 1906 was doubt- 


Old 


back was 


less remelted. rails fit to be re- 


rolled are dutiable as new material, at 
$7.84 per ton, and the limited tonnages 
drawback 
lowed were no doubt rerolled. A larger 


old 


of rails on which was al- 


tonnage of rails, fit only for re- 


included in 


melting, was probably 
scrap 

Nearly a million tons of iron ore 
were imported in the fiscal year 1906, 
md of re than one-fourth of this, or 
on 283,536 tons, drawback was allowed. 


included in iron 


imports, nor is drawback allowed, 


is free, ordinary iron ore being 


dutiable at 40 cents a ton, from which 


20 per cent is deducted in the case of 


Cuba, through the reciprocity treaty. 


MR. TAYLOR’S GENEROUS GIFT. 
We publish this 


veek the last sec 


tion of Mr. Taylor’s great paper en 
titled “The Art of Cutting Metals.” 
Those who have been following it as it 


has appeared from week to week in 
those 
ro eed nes of 
the American Society of Mechanical 


fully acquainted with the 


in ulab value of the work, but to 
those who are not fully informed in re 
gard to it, it seems fitting to point out 
the more important features in orders 


worth of the most important contribu 
tion ever made to engineering litera 
tt ré 

A brief resume of the inception and 


Taylor’s work will not be 
out of place W h le 


foreman of a 


acting as the new- 
machine 
of the 


found men 


the quality of 


the tools and of the material upon 
which they were working they were 


Mr. 


able to accomplish their object. 
; permission 


Taylor, therefore, secured 


to institute a series of experiments to 


give him a knowledge equal at least to 
that of the men, regarding the tools, 
speeds, feeds, étc., with which they 


were engaged, in order that he might 
combat any attempts to produce less 
than the maximum possibk 
The experiments originally 
last at the few 


planned to most a 
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months extended over a period of 2 


years and involved the services of not 


only Mr. Taylor but also of a large 
number of highly trained and technic 
ally educated men The rang o1 b 
jects hecessary to be investigated in 
creased rather t diminished as the 
work progressed, and in the end they 


I able 5 


found that no less than 12 var 
which had an effect upon the cutting 
These in 
lved and 


among others, the quality 


the dimensions of the piece of metal 
being cut, the depth and thickness of 
omposition of the 


cut, the shape and 


tool, the duration of the cut 
construction of the 


The net result of these investigations 


' 
given macnine 


d possible 


The 


| } } | 


discovery of the high speed steel used 
today in every machi shop in the 
wo ld wh Cc claims to | ive ny d wre 
o! pre ressiveness was my in nci 


vestigation 


dent in the course of the in 


The dey pment or the Taylor sys 
tem of shop management, which, al 
t! oug!l not yet so well known as the 
hig speed steel, but wh has 
r 1 many times the output the 
s]} S wh re t S emp 0 ed s sO l 
result « tl experiment 
fo revert to the pape ! 

section of it gives in det the meth 
ods and pre tions to be employed in 
t] nd t ol n ( perim ntal in 
vestigation This particular section may 
not he so teresting pet ips to shop 
owners, superintendents and foremen 
s those which im liately follow it 
T he prop shape or standard shop 
tools is the subject of section of the 
paper, which, however, ts of direct in 


terest to every 
thing to do wit 


More considerations are involved in 


subject than would be imagined, 


author has developed a to 


the 


which gives the maximum amount ol 


work with a minimum expens¢ 
forgin ind grinding nd which al 

s des ed to | e tie igest poss 
ble fe thus economizing expensive 
tool steel Mr. Taylor did not deem 


it enough to discover the proper shapt 


of a tool. 
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forge and grind the 


proper way to 
tool, and in his paper he gives detailed 
directions for performing these opera- 


tions, so that there is no excuse for 


not having tools properly 


ited to its work 


A practical con- 
clusion derived in the experiments was 


the length of time that a tool should 


run without regrinding, and Mr. Tay- 
lor discovered and reduced to a dollars 


and cents basis how long a tool should 


be used before it is replaced with a 


sharp one 


For the benefit of those who have 


the 


not time nor patience to study 
his entire work, the author has pre- 
pared a set of practical tables show- 


ing the approximate cutting speed at 


which the different sized tools can be 


run in different qualities of material 


and with different depths of ¢ut and 


cutting speeds 


are much higher an those ordinar- 


ily used in machine shops, and if the 


owner of a sl op used these tables and 


no other part of Mr. Taylor’s work, 
he would achieve great benefits from 


the patient investigations conducted by 
Mr. Taylor and his associates. In con 
nection with the tables are presented 
which the exact 
calculated by 
those who so desire. The concluding 
review the de 
vel pment of tool steel 


and the treat 


ment which it should undergo, in order 


The 
tox y] 


to accomplish maximum results 


analyses of a large number of 


given, together with that of 


sieccis are 


the news st steel devs loped late in 1906, 
which is far better than any hereto- 
fore used 

Che above is but a brief outline of 


important points of Mr. Tay- 


of the paper does 


s< it justice to the scope of the work 
which it records No manufacturer 
engaged in the working of iron and 


achine tools can afford to 
presents. By 
lusions arrived 
at in it, the output of shops can be 
ith the same number of 
these 


work 


men, thus doubling the value of 


men to the nation Mr | 


iyiors 


is a service not only to enginecring 


but to mankind in general, and not the 


least commendable feature of it is th 
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generous gift of the results of all his 
studies for the free use of any who 


care to benefit by them. 


The New York offices of the Penton 
Publishing Co., publisher of THe Iron 
TRADE Review, the Foundry, the Marine 
Review, and Boating, have been removed 
from their former Jocation at 150 Nas- 
sau street, to the tenth floor of the new 
West Street building, corner Cedar and 


West streets. 


New Castings Company.—The Co- 
lumbus Malleable Castings Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $250,000, and will operate 
a malleable steel castings plant in that 
city. The concern has taken over the 
plant of the Columbus Malleable Iron 
& Steel Castings Co., which it will 
remodel into a modern iron plant. 
The incorporators are C. H. Board- 
man, president of the Murray City 
Coal Co.; C. Christian Born, vice presi- 
dent of the Hoster-Columbus Associ- 
ated Breweries Co.; J. D. Ellison, vice 
president of the Ralston Steel Car Co.; 
J. D. Price, of the Orr, Brown & 
Price Co., and D. H. Taft, of the 
Dunn, Taft Co. C. H. Boardman has 
been elected president and C. Christian 
Born vice president and treasurer. The 
offices of secretary and general manager 
were not filled, but it is expected that 
E. A. Cope, of Cincinnati, will be chosen 
secretary, and that F. J. Newman, a well 
known iron man of Columbus, will be 
the general manager. The board of di- 
rectors consists of C. H. Boardman, C. 
Christian Born, J. D. Price, Daniel H. 
Taft and J. D. Ellison. 


Mining Show Closes.—After  run- 
ning about half of the two weeks for 
which it was originally planned, the 
Mining Show at the Grand Central Pal- 


ace, New York, closed Monday night, it 


being stated that the venture was a 
heavy financial failure. The show was 
promoted by an incorporated concern 


known as the American Mines Exhibi- 
tion Co. 


Charges Discrimination.—Before a 
special commissioner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at New 
York April 19, a hearing was held in 
the case of the Cambria Steel Co. 
against the Great Northern Railway. 
The steel company, which was repre- 
sented by H. S. Endsley, made the 
charge of excessive discrimination, 


contending that it should be allowed to 
carry its 60-foot rails at the minimum 
freight rate of 60,000 pounds. 
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SATISFACTORY START 
Made by the New York State Steel 
Co.—Important Additions Are 
Planned. 

Buffalo, April 23—The New York 
State Steel Co., is now operating one 
of its large Talbot open-hearth 
furnaces with fine success and in three 


two 


weeks it is expected the other furnace 
will be ready to pour its first heat. 
Foundations for the blast furnace are 
building and this is scheduled to be 
blown in Jan. 1, 1908. 
ing the 100th ingot was rolied and not 


Monday even- 


one cobble occurred since the first bil- 
let was made last Thursday night. The 
fact that every part of the mechanism 
without the 
wheels were 


slightest 
first 


has operated 
mishap since the 
turned over is a source of much pride 
to the officials of the plant. At pres- 
ent the output of the plant will be 
confined to billets, blooms and 
for which it has a capacity of 800 tons 
a day by working two shifts. 

There are a number of large build- 
ings yet to be built by the company. 
One of these will probably be a rail 
mill, as the company proposes in the 
future to add this industry. Plans 
have been prepared for extensive dock 
facilities along its frontage on Buffalo 
river so that ore carriers may have ac- 
property. There are a 


slabs 


cess to the 
number of improvements under con- 
sideration which will, when completed, 
make the New York State Steel plant a 
$7,000,000 proposition. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the opening of the new steel plant 
and one which especially interests 
builders of open-hearth furnaces is the 
Talbot furnace which is now pouring 
the steel for this company. It is one 
of the largest in the country, a twin to 
the one they are now completing. It 
is 53 feet between ports and is 
trically operated. Instead of hydraulic 


elec- 


power in opening and closing the fur- 
nace doors electricity is used with very 
satisfactory results. The builders of 
the furnace claim this to be a distinct 
innovation in furnace building. Ground 
was broken for this plant December 5, 
1905, and the building has progressed 


with much expedition. Both Talbot 
furnaces have been constructed since 
the first of the year. Spencer Kellogg 
Jr., vice president; Howard Kellogg, 


director; R. R. Hillman, manager, and 
F. E. Porter, superintendent, made an 
inspection of the plant Monday after- 
noon. 

Charles A. Potter, a salesman for the 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, — since 
1901, died at Sandy Lake, Pa., April 14, 
aged 26. 
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SHOWS BIG GAIN. 

The annual report of President 
Robert E. Harris, of the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1906, shows gross profits of 
$960,281, an increase of $400,375 over 
1905. 
for interest on 
sinking fund, etc., amounted to $467,- 
860, an increase of $285,884. The sur- 
plus for the year foots up $385,460, an 


The net profits, after allowing 


bonds, depreciation, 


increase of $99,576; making the total 
surplus to date $1,180,785. In his re- 
port to stockholders, Mr. Harris says: 
“The total 
acted by the company during the past 
year was considerably larger than that 


volume of business trans- 


-of any previous year, although, owing 


to the blast furnace at Sydney mines 
relining during the 
and December, 
slightly 


being out for 
months of November 


the output of pig iron was 
less than during 
The sales for the year increased $956,- 


000 over the preceding year.” 


the previous year. 


BIG JAPANESE ORDER. 
The Japanese government, through 
the United States Steel Co.., 
a subsidiary organization of the United 


Products 


States Steel Corporation, has just is- 
sued an order for railway equipment 
and materials amounting to $9,000,000. 


One portion of the order is for 51,000 
tons of steel rails in 80-pound sections 
and track fastenings, most of which will 
the Carnegie Steel Co 
In addition another contract calls for 
15,000 tons of rails in 60-pound 
sections. The American Bridge Co. is 
to build 486 bridges of span 
ranging in length from 7 to 105 feet, 
and will also make three 50-foot turn- 
tables for use on the Imperial Govern 
complete electric 
included in the 
be furnished 


be supplied by 
steel 


single 


ment railroad. Two 


ighting plants were 


these will 
Electric Co. and 


order. One of 
by the Westinghouse 
the other by the Gerieral Electric Co 
The American Locomotive Co. at its 


present plant will build five locomotives 


Form Belgium  Syndicate.—The 
scheme for the formation of the Belgium 
steel syndicate has now been brought to 
a successful issue, say cable dispatches, 
in so far as it concerns an agreement 
between the interested works. There 
are the Cockerill Co., the Ougree Works, 
the Angleur Works, Esperance-Longdoz, 
Sambre & Moselle, Thy-le-Chateau, 
Providence, Couillet and G. Boel. The 
project comprises the regulation of the 
production and the establishment of a 
sales bureau for undertaking business on 
the common account of the constituents, 
but the actual formation of the bureau 
will not take place until the German Steel 
Syndicate has been renewed. 
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BOILER MAKERS 


Will Join in Convention.—Consolida- 
tion Planned. 

The International Railway Master 
Boiler Makers and the Master Steam 
Boiler Makers’ Association will meet 
in joint session in Cleveland, May 21, 
22 and 23, with official headquarters 
at the Hollenden hotel. The primary 
object of the joint convention will be 
to perfect if possible the consolida- 
tion of the two organizations, whose 
purposes are largely identical. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 members have sig- 
nified their intention of being present. 
The program for the convention, as 
far as it has been completed, is as 
follows: 

Tuesday, May 21. 


Convention assembles at 10 A. M. 

Opening prayer by the Rev. Charles B. Mitchell. 

Address of welcome by Mayor Tom L. Johnson. 

Address by J. F. Deems, S. M. & P., and R. 
S. N. Y. C. lines. 

Reply by President J. H. Smythe of the Mas 
ter Steam Boiler Makers’ Association. 

Address by Mr. Harry D. Vought, prominent 
R. R. club secretary 

Reply by President C. L. Hempel of the I. Ry. 
M. B. M. A. 

Address by President Smythe. 

Address by President Hempel. 

Announcements of Secretaries. 

Assemble in Convention Hall at 2:30 P. M. for 
the purpose of visiting the L. S. & M. S. 
Collinwood shops. 


Wednesday, May 22. 


Convention called to order by Presidents Smythe 
and Hempel at 9:30 A. M. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Reports read and discussed. 


Thursday, May 23. 


Convention called to order by presidents 

Open discussion of “Shop Practices.” 

The afternoon to be devoted to the discussion 
of association affairs, receiving reports of 
committees and the election of officers. 





Turbine Installations.—The General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., will in- 
stall temporarily the 2,000-kilowatt Cur- 
tis turbine ordered for the Indiana Steel 
Co., Gary, Ind., at the South Chicago 
works of the Illinois Steel Co., for gen- 
erating current to drive the new universal 
plate mill at that plant. Turbines of this 
type have also been installed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., at Denver, Colo.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Great Falls, Mont.; Salt Lake 
City; Kansas City; St. Joseph, Mo.; Lin- 
coln, Neb., and several other western 
points. 

Plow Makers Organize.—J. A. Craig, 
representing the Janesville Machine 
Co., Janesville, Wis., has been elected 
president of the National Plow Asso- 
ciation, recently organized at Chicago 
by prominent plow manufacturers of 
the west to further the interests of 
the members regarding raw material 


and other manufacturing products. 
The other officers are: W. H. Taylor, 
Peoria, Ill, vice president; W. I. Bo- 
gardus, Springfield, Ill, secretary, and 
W. B. Printon, Dixon, IIL, treasurer. 
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NATIONAL METAL TRADES 
ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

The executive committee of the N. 
M. T. A., consisting of M. H. Barker, 
president of the association; C. Ber- 
mingham, of the Canadian Locomotive 
Works, Kingston, Ont.; P. B. Kendig, 
of the Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., Seneca 
Falls, New York; H. P. Eells, of the 
Sucyrus Co., Milwauke, Wis., and Rob 
ert Wuest, acting commissioner, held 
its initial monthly meeting at the Iro 
quois Hotel at Buffalo, N. Y., on April 
12 and 13. .The affairs of the associa- 
tion were gone over and matters that 
came up during the month were dis- 
cussed. It was the concensus of opin- 
ion that these monthly meetings of the 
committee would be of great value and 
will prove of advantage. The time and 
place for the next meeting has not 
been decided upon. 

The strike of the ‘boiler makers in 
the employ of the New York Central 
Iron Works at Geneva, N. Y., accord- 
ing to last report can be called a closed 
incident, the places vacated by strikers 
having been filled. 


PREPARING TO ENTERTAIN. 
The local contingent of the National 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati is making arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the del 
egates to the big convention of the A 
S.& M. M. A., and the S. S.& M.D. A 
with N. S. & M. D, A., to be held in 
that city on May 8,9, and 10. The Cin 
cinnati entertainment committee, con 
sisting of George Puchta, Samuel | 
Moyer, C. E. McFarlan, and S. D 
Baldwin, held a meeting on April 18, 
and made up.a program of entertain 


: 


ment. It was decided that wives and 


other women relatives accompanying 
members shall be invited to the ban 
quet at the Sinton the second evening 
of the meeting 


On Wednesday evening, May 8, th 


‘ 
same rule will be followed of inviting 
the ladies, and all will join in a trip 
up and down the river on the Island 
Queen, with music, dancing and re 
freshments. 

Wednesday and Thursday after 
noons, while the men are discussing 
trade affairs, there will be theater par 
ties and special trolley car rides for the 
women visitors. 

Purchase Furnace. Berry Bros., 
Ltd., of Detroit, have purchased t 
plant of the Elk Rapids Iron & Chemi- 


cal Co., at Elk R upid . Mich. consist- 
ing Oo blast 1 ‘ chem} 1 works 
for the manufacture f wood Icohol 
and acet ( re nd 51 charcoal 
kilns 
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FIVE DOLLARS PER DAY 
Will be Demanded by Structural Iron 
Workers at Chicago.—Labor 
News. 

A new’scale of wages, involving an in- 
crease of 20 cents a day, has been de- 
manded by the structural iron workers 
in Chicago, as a basis for an agreement 
between the union and employers, May 
1. The present wage of $4.80 for a day 
of eight hours was granted last spring 
as a compromise settlement, between the 
demand for $5 a day and the scale then 
being paid. The present demand will be 
resisted by all the local members of the 
National Erectors’ Association, who are 
secking to establish a uniform scale for 

the entire country. 


Demand Shorter Hours. 


It is announced by the National 
Founders’ Association that according to 
information received from the Pacific 
coast the local molders’ union in that 
section will demand of the foundrymen 
this spring that they recognize the 
eight-hour day instead of the nine-hour 
now in effect. The national molders’ 
union has been requested to assist its 
members on the coast in obtaining the 
concession. 

Labor Notes. 

The molders in the employ of the 
Great Western Stove Co., Lebanon, 
Kas., have received an increase of five 
cents per day. Other employes of the 
foundry will also be raised, but the 
amount of the increase has not yet 
been determined. 

One-half of the molding force of 
the Herendeen Mfg. Co., Geneva, N. 
Y., walked out April 9 because the 
company was doing some work for the 
New York Central Iron Works against 
which a strike for higher wages was 
declared March 1 The Herendeen 
company’s plant has been an open 
s} op 

Moorehead Bros. and Spang, Chal- 
fant & Co., Inc., both of Sharpsburg, 
Pa., have posted notices informing 
their puddlers of a new scale of wages 
which grants increases from 50 to 75 


cents a ton. The new scale for Moore- 


head Bros. will be $5.75, superseding 
the old rate of $5 per ton, and that 
of Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., $5.75 
per ton, against the old price of $5.25. 


In the injunction suit of the Pope 
Motor Car Co. against the machin- 
ists’ union, at Indianapolis, the court 
has directed the U. S. marshal that if 
the union fails to pay the court costs, 
amounting to $800, to sell about $3,000 

rth of property, real and personal, 
owned by several union machinists, 


‘ ‘ ‘ 


which has ready been levied upon 
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DEATH OF C. M. FARRAR. 

Chillion M. Farrar, an _ inventor 
and ironmaster of Buffalo, died April 
17, at his home in that city, at the age 
of 77. 

Mr. Farrar was born in Detroit, in 
1829, and before attaining his major- 
ity, he went to Buffalo and learned the 
molder’s trade. Later he became su- 
perintendent of the Tifft Iron Works, 
and there formed a close friendship 
with the late John Trefts, the fore- 
man of the same works. They later 
took in a third partner and started a 
foundry in 1866, manufacturing tug 
and marine engines. 

Mr. Farrar’s genius showed itself in 
the invention of several notable im- 
provements on the steam’ engine. 
Numbered among these, were the hog- 
trough frame, steel cross-head and the 
palm link. The success of the Farrar 
engine was demonstrated about the 





CHILLION M. FARRAR. 


time when the rush began into the 
Pennsylvania oil fields. 

The concern has had a prosperous 
existence and the plant has undergone 
repeated extensions to keep pace with 
the business. Mr. Farrar is survived 
by a widow and one daughter. 


John T. Frawley, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Tod-Stambaugh Co., Cleve- 
land, iron ore dealer, died Wednesday, 
April 17, from pneumonia, aged 61. 
Early in his business career, Mr. Fraw- 
ley became identified with the iron ore 
business and for 39 years was with the 
Tod-Stambaugh Co. He was well- 
known in the iron ore and vessel in- 
terests in Cleveland, and was an inti- 
mate friend and associate of the late 
John Tod. 
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DEATH OF THOMAS B. RITER. 
Thomas B. Riter, president of the 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., and a well known 
figure in Pittsburg’s industrial world, 
died in that city April 23, after a linger- 
ing illness. Through his indomitable 
energy and enthusiasm for business de- 
tail Mr. Riter was enabled te build up 
a business that extended to all parts of 
the world and brought great renown in 
the manufacturing field. to himself and 
to his community. Born in York, Pa., in 
1840, ne assumed the sober cares of busi- 
ness life at an early age, entering the 
employ of Marshall Bros., Pittsburg, 
elevator manufacturers. In 1858 the late 
James M. Riter, his brother, founded a 
steel construction shop, which was the 
nucleus of the present immense plant. 
Thomas went to work in the plant, be- 
ginning as a blacksmith, but soon by his 
aptitude for the work he was = 
elevated to the foremanship. 
In the later 60's, when the 
Pennsylvania oil fields as- 





sumed immense proportions, 
the firm launched into the 
tank building business and en- 
joyed a practical monopoly of 
that class of steel construction. 
The younger brother, in ad- 
dition to his duties as fore- 
man, busied himself by trav- 
ersing the then rough and un- 
settled oi] districts in the pur- 
suit of new orders. These 
trips were very arduous and 
often he was obliged to ride 
horse-back over rough roads 
from early morn until late at 
night marking the location of 
tanks which he was commis- 
sioned to erect. In this work 
he formed the intimate friend- 
ship of H. H. Rodgers and the 
late Daniel O'Day, well known 
Standard Oil officials. Upon 
the tragic death of James Rit- 
er in a railroad wreck in 1873, 
the younger brother and the 
late W. H. Conley, the firm’s bookkeep- 
er, purchased the plant and formed the 
firm of Riter & Conley. The business 
was then extended to the construction 
of blast furnaces in which the company 
soon became a conspicuous factor. In 
1898 Mr. Conley died and Mr. Riter in- 
corporated the Riter-Conley Co., with a 
capital of $900,000, becoming president 
and taking into partnership with him 
several of his younger employes who 
had particularly distinguished themselves 
in their several departments. Under Mr. 
Riter’s supervision the company ex- 
panded until its business extended to 
all parts of the world. It built many 
of the large blast furnaces in the coun- 
try, among them being those operated 
by the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Jones 
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& Laughlin Steel Co., including the Eliza 
and the Soho groups. The four big 
blast furnaces and the open-hearth steel] 
plant of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
at Sydney, N. S., were erected by the 
company. At present the concern is en- 
gaged in the construction of the great 
blast furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation at Gary, Ind. In the Texas 
oil field the company has taken many 
large contracts, some of the tanks erected 
having capacities that had never before 
been heard of. At all times Mr. Riter 
was a thoroughly practical business man 
and he took keen pleasure in his work, 
declining to seek the pleasure from sports 
and amusements with other wealthy men 
of his chass. He is survived by a wife 
and one son, Joseph, aged 23. 


Thomas Venner, once an_ associate 


urg iime 


Tuomas B. RITER. 


of Henry Bessemer, and himself a well 
known iron master in England and 
American, died April 18 at the home of 
his daughter, in Brooklyn, after a short 
illness. He was born near Birmingham, 
England, July 31, 1823, and chose the 
iron business as his life’s pursuit in his 
early youth. Later he became super- 
intendent of the Round Oak Iron 
Works, Staffordshire, owned by the 
Earl of Dudley. In 1869 he went to 
Portsmouth, O., to erect a mill and 
later took charge of the works of the 
saltimore & Ohio railroad at Cumber 
land, Md. In 1875 he became mana 
ger of the Keystone mill at Pittsburg, 
remaining there until 1892, when he 


retired from active business 
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‘TREMENDOUS DEMANDS FOR RAILROAD SERVICE 
DUE TO THE UNPRECEDENTED PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY 





Described by Vice President Brown of the New York Central at a 
Notable Buffalo Banquet.—Heavy Requirements 


Buffalo, April 19.—Six hundred promi- 
nent men of the manufacturing and 
commercial world of Buffalo and western 
New York, with high state officials and 
the vice presidents of railroads banqueted 
at the Ellicott Club in this city Thursday 
evening, April 18, to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the inception of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce and the com- 
pletion and dedication of its new home, 
an imposing thirteen-story building at 
Main and West Seneca streets. The 
banquet is acknowledged to have been 
the most important event of its kind 
ever held in Buffalo. It overflowed the 
largest banquet hall in the city, and 
scores were unable to secure seats: The 
assemblage had a significance of decided 
importance to the city of Buffalo and the 
Niagara Frontier though it outwardly 
appeared to be a grand celebration. It 
plainly demonstrated that the commercial 
interests of Buffalo are awake to the 
epoch of development and progress into 
which Buffalo and the Frontier is enter- 
ing. In all the speeches this idea was 
conveyed to the banqueters and all went 
away with a better understanding of 
what the Chamber of Commerce stands 
for and also a conception of the real ad- 
vantages Buffalo holds out to industry. 

The Chamber of Commerce asks its 
legion of members to boost Buffalo, to 
herald her geographical features, her 
railroad and marine facilities and the 
benefits to be derived from the electric 
power now brought here from Niagara 
Falls. All were urged to beckon to 
manufacturers and hold out a welcoming 
hand to new enterprises, of which there 
are many locating here. These expres- 
sions were approved by howls of ap- 
plause from the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Distinguished Guests. 

Numbered among the guests gathered 
at the speaker's table were the follow- 
ing: William H, Gratwick, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; the Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes, governor of New 
York; the Hon. J. N. Adams, mayor of 
Buffalo; John N. Scatcherd, Henry J. 
Pierce, president of the International 
Railway Co.; Frederick D. Underwood, 
president Erie railroad; William  C. 
Brown, senior vice president New York 
Central lines; Charles F. Daly, vice 
president New York Central lines; R. C. 
Steele, president Toronto Board of 


to Keep Pace With Progress. 


Trade; George G. Yeomans, Wabash 
railroad; Arthur G. Yates, president 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg railroad; 
John H. Baker, chairman, membership 
committee; C. Hallam Keep, superin- 
tendent of banks; E. H. Butler, William 
J. Conners, George E. Matthews, Carl- 
ton Sprague, W. Caryl Ely, William H. 
Andrews, vice president Chamber of 
Commerce; Hugh Kennedy, Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Iron Co., and the Seneca 
Iron & Steel Co.; John B. Thayer Jr., 
vice president Pennsylvania railroad; 
Richard L. O'Donnel, superintendent 
Pennsylvania railroad; B. D, Cald- 
well, vice president and general 
manager Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern railroad; Thomas N. Jarvis, vice 
president Lehigh Valley railroad; Mich- 
ael Doyle, president Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce; William A. Joyce, Col. 
Thomas W. Symons, the Hon. D. S. 
Alexander, the Hon. William H. Ryan, 
William A. Rogers, Rogers, Brown & 
Co.; Charles W. Goodyear, vice presi- 
dent Buffalo & Susquehanna railroad; 
George P. Sawyer. 

Vice President Brown’s Address. 

Besides Gov. Hughes, the guest of 
honor and principal speaker, were other 
speakers of note, including Mayor J. N. 
Adams, W. Caryl Ely, former president 
of the International Railway Co. and 
now interested in the Niagara Falls pow- 
er projects; Henry J. Pierce, president 
of the International Railway Co., W. C. 
Brown, senior vice president of the New 
York Central Railroad; John B. Thayer 
Jr., vice president of Pennsylvania lines, 
and Fred D. Underwood, president of 
the Erie Railroad. To the iron and 
steel interests the speech of Mr. Brown 
of the New York Central, had a special 
interest. This railroad official spoke at 
length on the railroad situation of the 
country and fortified his statements w.th 
statistics corrected to the day of his 
speech. These excerpts from his ad- 
dress are of interest: 

In the month of March the New York 
Central proper handled 602,898 loaded 
cars, which was the heaviest movement 
of any month in the history of the road, 
and exceeded the movement of March, 
1906, by more than 50,000 loads 

Up to and including the 17th, the 
loaded cars handled by the New York 
Central this month shows an in 
crease over the same period of April, 
1906, of more than 84,000 

Notwithstanding the fact that the New 
York Central lines and almost all other 


railroads in the country are moving a 
vastly greater tonnage than ever before 
in their history, there never was a time 
since railroads have existed, or before, 
when there was as much freight waiting 
transportation, and almost valueless 
without transportation, as there is today. 

The reason for this condition is the 
tremendous commercial activity of the 
past three years could not have been 
foreseen. It came as a surprise to the 
farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer 
and the railroads; and, added to the 
physical impossibility of providing ade- 
quate transportation facilities in so short 
a time for this sudden and tremendous 
increase in business, was the fact that 
almost every other avenue of investment 
offered°a higher as well as more cer- 
tain return than could be hoped for 
from money invested in railroads. 

With the exception of the railroads in 
the extreme north and northwest, where 
climatic conditions have limited _ their 
ability to handle business, freight has 
been handled in larger volumes than 
ever in the history of the roads; and, not- 
withstanding this fact, great manufactur- 
ing concerns all over the country have 
been embarrassed by the inability of the 
railroads to furnish fuel and raw mater- 
ial on the one hand; and their loading 
platforms have been filled with finished 
product that has been sold and the de- 
livery of which is urgently demanded by 
consignees, but which the railroads have 
been unable to handle. 

Further, and more serious than this is 
the fact that the elevators in Chicago and 
all the great trade centers of the west, 
and local elevators throughout the great 
grain-growing states, are filled with grain 
of last year’s crop, which, unless moved 
within a very short time, on account of 
climatic conditions, will be very greatly 
impaired in value, 

The shortage of cars for export freight 
is not confined to grain or its products. 
Through the month of January and a 
large part of February, the International 
Harvester Co. was short 200 cars for 
export loading. The same condition ap- 
plied to factory, farm, and mine and to 
every state in the union. 

It is not entirely & question of cars 
and engines. If the roads could at once 
provide themselves with ample power 
and freight equipment they would be 
immediately confronted by the inability 
to move the freight over their roads or 
to handle it at seaboard terminals. 

Real estate in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other At- 
lantic port terminals costs almost as 
much per square foot at the present time 
as it did per acre at the time the original 
termina] facilities were provided, and 
adequate facilities can only be provided 
by the expenditure of millions of new 
money. 

In every great manufacturing center 
vast additions are being made to manu- 
facturing plants. At the south end of 
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Lake Michigan more than $100,000,000 is 
being spent this year in erecting great 
steel plants, rolling mills, car manufac- 
tories, etc., all of which will add to the 
already tremendous freight tonnage 
which the past year has demonstrated 
beyond any question of doubt the pres- 
ent railroad facilities are utterly inade- 
quate to handle. 

So far as the lines of the New York 
Central are concerned, the inability to 
handle current traffic is not due to neg- 
ligence in at least attempting to provide 
itself with necessary power and equip- 
ment, 

Since Jan. 1, 1901, and including equip- 
ment now under contract and being de- 
livered, our motive power has been in- 
creased from 3,156 locomotives to 5,229 
locomotives, or 67 per cent. During the 
same period our freight car equipment 
has increased from 127,563 cars to 196,- 
724, or 54 per cent, involving an expendi- 
ture of about $110,000,000. These fig- 
ures do not adequately express the in- 
crease, as the added engines and cars are 
of very much higher capacity than those 
thev displaced. 

During the latter part of 1906 and the 
first quarter of the present year the ex- 
penses of the railroads of the United 
States have been increased from $90,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 annually in increases 
in wages of employes. A still further 
and material increase will be effected 
when the recent enacted law restricting 
the hours of labor of a large number of 
railroad employes becomes effective. In 
many states a reduction in rates of pas- 
senger fares, amounting to 33 1-3 per 
cent of the legal rate which such roads 
are permitted to charge has been made. 
In other states sweeping reductions in 
freight rates are being considered. Re- 
duction in compensation paid railroads 
for transportation of mail. amounting to 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 annually 
was made by the last congress. 

These conditions which confront rail- 
roads are enough seriously to check the 
investment of money in new roads or in 
the great improvements in existing roads 
that must be made with the least possi- 
ble delay unless the development of the 
resources of the country, and the exten- 
sion of its trade, both domestic and for- 
eign, is to receive a very serious check; 
but worse, perhaps, than its effect on the 
actual conditions referred to is the fact 
that out of a wise and timely effort of 
the president to correct grave evils and 
abuses, has grown a storm of extreme 
hostility and indiscriminate agitation 
against railroads, which has resulted in 
the enactment of much unjust and hurt- 
ful legislation in many states, and which 
has almost destroved the credit of the 
railroads, both at home and abroad. 

If the development and extension 
of the nation is to go on, if the prog- 
ress made during the last ten years 
may be accepted as in any respect a 
measure of progres to be made during 
the coming decade ,almost as much 
money will have to be expended in in- 
creasing the facilities of existing rail- 
roads and in building additional rail- 
roads as has been expended during the 
80 years since the beginning of the 
construction of railroads in the United 
States. 

Unless assurance can be had—not of 
condoning wrongdoing, or winking at 
abuses—but of friendly co-operation, of 
protection and aid in every fair and 
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legitimate manner against oppression and 
injustice; of such guarantee as the gov- 
ernment can give of protection from 
legislation which will prevent earning a 
reasonable return on money invested, and 
a- fair participation in increased values 
and general prosperity which investments 
of this character aid in promoting, it is 
going to be impossible for the railroads 
to obtain the money necessary for such 
improvements and extensions. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of necessary improvements have been 
stopped, and will not be undertaken un- 
til a restoration of confidence can be 
had, which will make ‘it possible to float 
large issues of railroad securities, both 
at home and abroad. For the purpose 
of securing this necessary restoration of 
confidence, it seems to me the great busi- 
ness interests of the country should unite 
with the railroads in an appeal for a 
cessation of agitation looking to the en- 
actment of future restrictive legislation 
until these great interests, mutually 
interested as they are in the prosperity 
and development of the resources of the 
nation, can adjust themselves to these 
new conditions. 

Never in the history of the country 
have laws of such great importance af- 
fecting any one industry become effec- 
tive as those relating to railroads which 
were enacted by the last congress and 
its immediate predecessor. 

I hope and firmly believe that such 
legislation as has become effective will 
result in good, both to the public served 
by the railroads and to the railroads. I 
believe the railroads of the country as a 
whole have accepted this legislation in 
good faith; and desire its strict and im- 
partial enforcement. 

I am firmly and unalterably in favor 
of the regulation of railroads and all 
other corporations by the nation and the 
states—the people created these corpora- 
tions and have the undoubted right to 
regulate them. 


Railroad Notes. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has received an order for 1,000 box 
cars and 750 gondola cars for the Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad Co. The Sierra 
Madre Land & Lumber Co. has con- 
tracted for 150 box cars with the Pull- 
man Co. 

The Seaboard Air Line railway will 
erect new shop buildings at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., as follows: Machine and 
erecting shop, 117 x 380 feet; rod and 
tender shop, 66 x 260 feet, with exten- 
sion 60 x 66 feet; tin and smith shop, 
61 x 181 feet; passenger car shop, 90 x 
300 feet; car wheel, axle and smith 
shop, 28 x 150 feet; boiler and engine 
room, 63 x 122 feet, and planing mill, 
50 x 176 feet. W. A. Garrett, of Nor- 
folk, Va., is general manager. 

The Baltimoré & Ohio railroad will 
erect large car shops at Fairmont, W. 
Va., in which equipment used on the 
Wheeling, Monongah and Pittsburg di- 
visions will be remodeled and re- 
paired. Plans had been made to build 
these shops in Grafton but further con- 
sideration led to the decision to place 
them at Fairmont. 
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FOUNDRY TOPICS 


Which Will be Considered at the 
Philadelphia Convention of the 
A. F. A. 

Although the program of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association 
has not been definitely adopted, it has 
been decided to open the exhibit in 
the Second Regiment armory on the 
morning of May 20, when registration 
will begin. The opening session of 
the meeting will be held on Tuesday 
morning, and the address of welcome 
will be made by the mayor of 
Philadelphia. Reports of the presi- 
dent, secretary and committees will 
also be submitted. Papers will be read 
during the afternoon session, while the 
evening has been left open for indi- 
vidual or official entertainment. On 
Wednesday morning, matters of inter- 
est to the brass trade will be discussed 
and the organization of a _ Brass 
Founders’ Association will be effected. 
Papers illustrated with lantern slides 
will be presented in the afternoon and 
a smoker will be given by the Phila- 
delphia association in the evening. A 
river trip and shad dinner has been ar- 
ranged for Thursday, with visits to the 
Wm. Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine 
Building Co., and other ship yards. 
The closing session will be held on 
the return trip or immediately there- 
after. Arrangements have been made 
for a trip to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and other large plants on Fri- 
day. 

Among the papers promised are the 
following subjects: Cupola practice, 
mixers in the foundry, cost accounting, 
industrial betterment, technical schools 
in the foundry, pattern notes, foundry 
construction and lay out, core room 
practice, gray iron, steel foundry as a 
business venture, blast furnace prac- 
tice, malleable iron, cast thread fittings, 
skilled labor supply for foundries, dry 
galvanizing, electric smelting for the 
foundry and brass and metallurgical 
problems. 








Tool Builders to Meet.—The semi- 
annual convention of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association will be 
held at Fortress Monroe, Va., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 14 and 15, with 
the hotel Chamberlain as headquarters. 
A number of important subjects are listed 
for discussion. A strong effort is being 
made to increase the membership of the 
association. An invitation has been ex- 
tended to those manufacturers of machine 
tools who have not affiliated with the 
organization to be present at the sessions 
and meet their fellow manufacturers. 
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NEW WEST STREET BUILDING 
Will be Headquarters for Heavy Ma- 
chinery Companies.—Penton 
Publishing Co.’s Offices. 

The machinery, engineering and sup- 
ply trade of New York City, after 
months of wandering because of 
tensive building operations in the dis- 


ex- 


trict formerly occupied, is now re-lo- 
cating itself with the new West Street 
building, Cedar and West 
streets, as its The finishing 
touches are just now being placed on 


corner 


center. 
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THE West STREET BUILDING. 


this building, which is pronounced to 


be architecturally the most beautiful 


office structure in the world, and it is 


being rapidly occupied by tenants, as 


practically all its space has been en- 
gaged. The 


stories in height, has the 


twenty-ltour 
best of light 


and air on all sides, is very convenient 


building is 


to the subway, both elevated lines, the 


’ 1 


New Jersey ferries and the new tun- 


nels to Jersey City and commands a 
splendid view of the busy 
The offices of the Pen Publishing 
Co., have been moved from 150 Nassau 
street to the West 

The 


of those concert 


North river 


ton 


Street building 


following list includes a part 


s which have already 


secured space in the building: 


Penton Publishing Co., publisher of Tue Iron 
Trave Review, The Foundry, the Marine Re- 
view, ar Boating. 

George V. Cresson Co., machinery 

Goldschmidt Thermit Co., st we ig 

M. H. Treadwell & Co., engineers 

Thomas W. Pangborn Co., foundry equipment 


and supplies. 
American Wood-Working M 
chinery. 
Scranton Bolt & Nut Co 
Wickes Bros., machinery. 
American Diamond Rock Drill Co 
Quincy, Manchester, Sargent Co., machinery. 


chinery Co., ma 
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Rossiter, McGovern & Co., machinery. 
Reading Steel Casting Co. 

W. D. Sargent. 

International Brake Shoe Co. 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 

Sarco Fuel Economizer Co. 

Henry A. Hitner’s Sons Co., iron and steel. 
Parker Boiler Co 

A. H. Schutte, machinery. 

Standard Railway Feuipment Co. 
National Railway Materials Co. 

L. J. Wine Mfg. Co., machinery. 
Goubert Mfe. Co., steam specialties. 
Bird-Archer Co., boiler compounds. 
McClave, Rimmer & Co., machinery. 
National Metal Co. 

Tohn Pierce Co., contractor. 

DuPont Powder Co 

New York Steam Co. 

John B. McDonald, contractor. 

A. D. Granger Co., engineering. 

T. A. Gillespie Co., engineering. 
Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co. 
Pelton Water Wheel Co. 

Neptune Metes Co. 

Karl Vesterdah! & Co., engineering. 


Laflin, Rand Power Co. 
C. Von Goeben & Engel, engineering. 
W. W. Tupper & Co., grate bars. 


H. Sanders, engineering. 
Tames B. Tonkin, consulting engineer. 
Enholm, Crosland Co. 


John A. Caldwell, engineering 
Bacon Air Lift Co 
Walter Kidde, engineering. 


Keystone Equipment Co. 
Leber & Sons, machinery 
fiill, Clarke & Co. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
PASSED. 


3ethlehem Steel 


de- 


The directors of the 
Corporation at a 
termined to pass the usual quarterly 
one per 
cent on the preferred stock. President 
Charles M. Schwab, of the corporation, 


speaking upon this subject, is quoted 


recent meeting 


dividend of three-fourths of 


as saying: 

Not until the Bethlehem 
poration is a commercial 
and not dependent upon government 
work for its existence will I favor the 
resumption of dividends upon the pre- 
ferred stock. 


Steel Cor- 
proposition 


Since we began our extensions in 
commercial steel, we have spent mil- 
lions of dollars I think the total ex- 
penditure for these purposes will be 
found to reach $17,000,000 before the 


close of this year. Our new plants will 
be in operation in the fall of this year, 
and naturally we look for pronounced 
improvement in the company’s earn- 


ings as soon as these plants are turn 
ing out structural material and rails 
At the annual meeting of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Charles M. Schwab, 
Max Pam, J. E. Schwab, Archibald 
Johnston, H. S. Snyder, B. H. Jones, 
James E. Kernan and Eugene G. Grace 
were chosen directors The following 


Archibald 


S. Snyder, vice pres- 


officers were elected: John- 
sident: H 


H. Jones, 


ston, pre 


ident; B secretary and treas 


urer 

Get Furnace Contract.—Jepson, Ma 
son & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who re- 
cently completed the 
ylast 


Furnace Co., 


brick work on 
furnace plant of the 


Toledo, ee hav ec 


the new 


Ts yl do 


taken the contract for all the brick 
work on the new blast furnace plant 
of the Hamilton Steel & Iron Co., 
Hamilton, Ont The company also 


BROKEN RAILS 
Being Investigated by Canadian Offi- 
cials—News of the Dominion. 
Canada, April 20.—The 
Bridge Co. has taken over 
the bridge and. structural department 
of the Locomotive & Machine Co. at 
Montreal, leasing the ground occupied 


Toronto, 


Dominion 


by the bridge and structural works, 
which covers an area of nine acres, 
and acquiring the entire plant. 

The Canadian railway commission 


ordered a thorough investigation 


into the causes of the numerous rail- 


has 


way accidents due to broken rails. T. 
L. Simmons, assistant thief engineer 
of the commission, has returned from 
an inspection of the roadbed and rails 
of the Pacific Railway at 
Chapleau, the of the late fatal 
accident, and reported the roadbed to 


Canadian 


scene 


be in good condition and the accident 
due to the breaking of a rail from a 
cause yet to be determined. The rail 
and had been 


was of American make 


in use nine At the Guelph ac- 
the broken rail 
manufacture and had 


So far no partic- 


years 
cident in February, 
was of English 
been down 19 years. 
ular defect has been noted in Canadian 
rails At 


Association in Montreal last week, the 


a meeting of the Engineers’ 
question as to the causes of frequent 


rail breakage was discussed, and 


specialists urged a return to the open 
hearth system of making rails in place 
of the Bessemer. A full report on the 
subject will be made when the inves- 
tigations are completed 

The monthly report of the Canadian 
and commerce 


department of trade 


for December last, just issued, shows 
total imports into Canada of iron and 
steel and their manufactures of the 
value of $2,910,497, of which $2,355,399 
came from the United States,~ as 
igainst total imports of $2,870,422 and 
American imports of $2,428,720 during 
December, 1905. 

The Brockville Malleable Iron Co., 
Ltd., of Brockville, Ont., has been in- 


corporated with a capital of $60,000 


and a board of previsionat directors 
comprising John Connolly, Geo. I. 
Mallory, John A. MacKenzie, Chaun- 


Wm. H. Harrison 


caves, 


Clark. 


cey H. GI 
and H. A 








Trade is Prosperous.—At the month- 
and bolt manu- 


ly meeting of the nut 

icturers, held April 17, a very cheer- 
ful sentiment in regard to the future 
prospects for business was shown, and 


none of those present reported a 


di ition in trad Similar prosper- 
ous conditions were also shown at the 
monthly meeting of the Eastern Iron 
Bar Associ 
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PERSONALS. 





John A. Hill, president of the Hill 
Publishing Co., New York, is in 
Europe. 

W. T. Bussey, president of the Chi- 
cago Stove Works, has been elected 
president of the Illinois club of that 
city. 

'S. G. Valentine, superintendent of the 
Dunbar Furnace Co., has resigned. He 
has had charge of the furnace for 10 
years. 

W. G. Williams has resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wil- 
mington Iron Co., Wilmington, Del., 
and has been succeeded by J. Hemp- 
stead. 

Robert Aiken, of Toledo, has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Lloyd-Booth foundry of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Youngs- 
town, O. ? 

S. M. Wetmore has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Carbon 
Steel Co. at Pittsburg and J. T. Row- 
ley has been made superintendent of 
the mills. 

P. D. Mackay, formerly connected 
with the steel works at Pueblo, Colo., 
has resigned to become general man- 
ager of the Western Iron & Steel Co., 
at Denver. 

W. H. Hoagland, general superin- 
tendent at the plant of the Findlay 
Axe & Tool Co., Findlay, O., has re- 
signed to accept a position with another 
concern. L 

F. A. Winans, formerly sales agent 
of the Flushing Coal Co., Elyria, O., 
has become sales agent in charge of 
the coal department of the Iron City 
Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg. 

William Boger, formerly with the 
West End Rolling Mills, Lebanon, Pa., 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Duncannon Iron Co.’s 
plant, at Duncannon, Perry county, Pa. 

Richard Peters Jr. until recently 
connected with the Rising Fawn Fur- 
nace, Rising Fawn, Ga., has accepted 
a position as assistant treasurer. and 
purchasing agent with the Birmingham 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

F. H. Daniels, chief engineer of ‘the 
American Steel & Wire Co., after mak- 
ing an extensive tour of industrial 
plants in Europe inspecting recent im- 
provements made, has returned to this 
country. 

Ralph Templeton, formerly with the 
Whitman, Barnes Mfg. Co., has been ap- 
pointed the New York representative of 
the Pittsburg Vise & Tool Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Templeton’s office will be 
at 97 Warren street. 
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A. S. Blagden has resigned as super- 
intendent of the National Steel Foun- 
dry Co., New Haven, Conn., to accept 
a more lucrative position with another 
steel company. Mr. Blagden was pre- 
sented with a number of handsome cut 
glass gifts by his former employes. 

Alexander Yule, secretary of the De 
Camp Brothers & Yule Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co., St. Louis, is about to leave 
for a short pleasure trip through 
Europe. While abroad Mr. Yule plans 
to pay a visit to a number of iron and 
steel works in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

D. C. Beaman has been chosen vice 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. to succeed Jesse F. Welborn, who 
became president on the death of 
Frank J. Hearne. Mr. Beaman has 
served in the legal department of the 
company practically ever since it was 
organized. 

A. J. Boyle, who for a number of years 
held positions in the Edgar Thom- 
son works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Braddock, Pa., has severed his con- 
nection with that plant. Mr. Boyle 
has been connected with the works for 
18 years, of late having been its night 
superintendent. 

Frank Walker has resigned as super- 
intendent of the converting mill of the 
South works of the Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, Ill., to become assistant to 
Peter Gordon, general superintendent 
of the Bessemer works and Brown- 
Bonnell plant of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

M. E. Wallace, superintendent of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.’s plant at 
Wilmerding, Pa., has taken charge of 
the Westinghouse plant at Hamilton, 
Ont., where the air brake company and 
the electric company have been 
merged. O. E. Buenting has succeeded 
Mr. Wallace as superintendent of the 
Wilmerding plant. 

Charles J. Goebringer, formerly fore- 
man in the brass foundry of the Amer- 
ican Valve & Metal Co., Cincinnati, has 
been made western representative, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, of the 
Foundry Specialty Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of partine and fluxine. 
This company reports a large increase 
in the demand for its brass foundry 
specialties. 


Arthur H. Buhl, son of the late Theo- 
dore D. Buhl, has been elected president 
of the Buhl Malleable Co., Detroit, in 
place of his deceased father. Willis E. 
Buhl, another son, has become president 
of the Buhl Sons’ Co., and will also be 
a director of the Buhl Malleable Co. 
Arthur H. Buhl has been made vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Buhl 
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Sons’ Co., and Leon Smith has been 
elected as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of that concérn, 

P. J. Moran, superintendent of the 
Youngstown furnace of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., has resigned to be- 
come general superintendent of the 
furnaces of the United Iron & Steel 
Co. William Fair has been made 
superintendent of the Haselton fur- 
naces and George Shook superintend- 
ent of the Hannah stack at the valley 
works. 

E. P. Leadbetter has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburg office of the 
Buffalo Forge Co., succeeding C. I. 
Dean, who has gone into mining opera- 
tions in Mexico. For the past three 
years Mr. Leadbetter has been con- 
nected with the Philadelphia office of 
that company and previous to that time 
was located at its factory office in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. S. Norton, who recently resigned 
his position as secretary to the super- 
intendent of the Illinois Steel Co.’s 
plant, Joliet, Ill, to take charge of the 
Gary Land Co., was the guest of honor 
at a farewell banquet given in that 
city April 2. Superintendent D. R. 
Mathias was toastmaster and Mr. Nor- 
ton was presented with a diamond ring 
by his official associates. 

J. W. Van Meter has disposed of his 
interest in the Mitchell & Van Meter Co., 
Linfield, Pa. and resigned his position 
as secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. Mr. Van Meter has organized 
the Van Meter Foundry Co. and has 
been elected its president and treasurer. 
The company has secured a foundry prop- 
erty at Eighth and Chestnut _ streets, 
Reading, Pa., and will manufacure a gen- 
eral line of plumbers’ iron goods, etc. 

The appointment of George Otis 
Smith as director of the United States 
geological survey to succeed Charles 
D. Walcott, recently named as secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian institution, has 
been announced. Mr. Smith’s connec- 
tion with the survey office extended 
over ten years, and his ability as a 
field worker in addition to that in 
the executive capacity has been gen- 
erally recognized. 


F. F. Prentiss and J. D. Cox, presi- 
dent and vice president respectively 
of the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., have 
sailed for a three months’ trip through 
Europe on pleasure and business com- 
bined. Messrs. Prentiss and Cox will 
devote the first six weeks of their trip 
abroad visiting the company’s various 
agents in different parts of Europe. 
The remainder of the sojourn will be 
spent in a pleasure tour of points of 
interest in England, Scotland, Iteland 
and Wales. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM AND ELOQUENCE 


SPOKEN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE ENGINEERING SOCIETIES BUILDING 


Chas. F. Scott Tells of the Conception and Carrying Out of the Plan. 
President Hadley Speaks of Professional Ideals of 
the Twentieth Century.—Other Addresses. 


The exercises attending the dedica- 
tion of the Engineering Societies’ build- 
ing in New York on April 16 and 17, 
were briefly reviewed in THe [Ron 
Trave Review last week, a synopsis of 
the Tuesday proceedings being given 
including President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage and Andrew Carnegie’s address. 

Tuesday’s Exercises. 

After a musical selection by the 
Richard Arnold double quartette, the 
exercises were opened by Charles Wal- 
lace Hunt, ex-president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Following a prayer by the Rev. Ed- 





CHARLES WALLACE HUNT 
Ex-President A. S. M. E., and Chairman of 
Dedication Exercises. 
ward Everett Hale, chaplain of the 
United States senate, greetings were 
read from the president of the United 
States, the president of the republic 
of Mexico and also the governor-gen 
eral of Canada. Mr. Hunt in present 
ing Charles F. Scott told of Mr. Scott’s 
ambition for a union engineering build- 
ing to house all the great societies 
centered in New York Mr. Scott’s 

historical address follows 
Mr. Scott’s Address. 

The realization of the ideals of many 
years and the definite beginning of the 
building which we today dedicate dates 
back four years. On Feb. 10, 1903, Mr. 
Carnegie talked over the project with 
the two gentlemen whom he had: in- 
vited to his house. As the general 
scheme seemed feasible, he said that 


he was ready to provide the funds for 
a building if a practicable plan could 
be presented. An hour later, a meet- 
ing of engineers had been arranged 
for the following day. The scheme 
was discussed; plans were formulated, 
and a few days later John Fritz, John 
C. Kafer, William A. Redding, Calvin 
W. Rice, Chas. F. Scott and John 
Thomson discussed the matter freely 
with Mr. Carnegie. To these gentle- 
men, on St. Valentine’s day in the late 
afternoon, he said the ‘magic word 
which transformed long-cherished 
dreams and new-found hopes into a 
reality. 

And here about us is the culmina- 
tion—the work of committee and ar- 
chitects and builders The building 
stands as its own record of what has 
been done. The result is simple and 
easily seen; yet, it embodies the solu- 
tion of many problems At first it 
seemed that so much was achieved 
when the funds were provided that lit- 
tle remained to be done. But much 
has intervened between the making of 
the gift and completing of the build- 
ing. In designing the building we had 
no precedent to follow, for never be- 
fore had engineering found so gener- 
ous a patron Engineering societies 
themselves belong to the new order 
of things. The oldest of the participat- 
ing societies numbered little more than 
three decades. In the past, these soci- 
eties were well-nigh strangers to one an- 
other. Now to utilize this gift they must 
plan and work together. The gift, more- 
over, had a unique feature in being 
presented in common to professional 
societies, whose interests are technical, 
and to the Engineers Club, which is 
social. 

At the beginning there were broad 
questions of general policy to be de 
termined. There must be a basis of 
relationship between the professional 
societies, and then one between the 
societies and the social club. As the 
outcome of this first step, three mem- 
bers from each of three societies, and 
three from the club, were appointed 
as a conference committee of twelve 
members. Through its two sub-com 
mittees, the two buildings with con- 
venient inter-communication, have been 
erected on land acquired respectively 


by the societies, acting through the 
United Engineering Society, and by 
the club. 
Planning the Building. 

rhe building for the engineering so- 
cieties required first of all to be 
planned in imagination. What were 
the immediate needs of our three so- 
cieties? How many associate societies 
would join us, and what were their 
needs? What should be the size and 
number of assembly halls: the provi- 
sion for offices, for board rooms, and 
reception rooms and library? Even 
though we gaged the present accurate- 








CHARLES F. Scorrt. 
Chairman Conference and Building Committees. 


ly, how should we estimate the future 
needs? What of the future growth? 
So rapid is the present growth that the 
aggregate membership of the three 
founder societies has increased 53 per 
cent since the gift was made New 
engineering societies are forming 

It would be interesting to relate, if 
time permitted, how our ideas devel- 
oped, so that a million dollars was too 
little, and Mr. Carnegie graciously 
made his letter read “say, a million 
and a half;” how are ideas crystallized 
into a program to be followed by com- 
peting architects; how we selected from 
twenty-six sets of plans the one which 
all agreed was best; how we studied 
the details of arrangement and the se- 
lection of materials to secure flexibil 
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ity in the functions of the various parts 
of the building, and insure a wise ex- 
penditure of the funds entrusted to us; 
and how efficiently architects and 
builders have done their part. 

We recognize that an underlying 
purpose of Mr. Carnegie was to develop 
the human as well as the technical 
side of the engineering profession. He 
said to us that co-operation is “the 
keynote of success” and that there is 
“a harmonizing feature which counts 
for everything in the progress of any 
great movement, political, social, or 
scientific.” Hence he associated to- 
gether the club and the societies in 
order, as he expressed it, “to combine 
the social with the scientific.” 

The same idea has guided the ar- 
rangements of the societies’ building. 
It is seen in the reception rooms of 
the societies, in the spacious entrance 
hall, in the corridors about the audi- 
torium, in the arrangement of the 
smaller halls, by which the one used 
as a lecture room may have an ad- 
joining one as reception room, and in 
the provision for serving light refresh- 
ments, which add zest to the social 
after-meeting. 

And then, in a sense, the crowning 
feature of the whole project, as it is 
of the building itself, is the library. 
In the magnificent spaces which are 
above us there lies a great possibility. 
The libraries of the three societies 
are the nucleus, the foundation, for a 
great engineering library, a depository 
for archives, a record of experience 
and achievement, a storehouse of in- 
tellectual power of countless value and 
far-reaching influence. In the future it 
may be embellished and_ dignified 
by memorials of those who 
have contributed to the engineering 
progress of the world. And, in this 
library, the past officers of the societies 
have already placed a bronze bust of 
the donor as a perpetual recognition 
of the great gift of this building. 

Power-Generation and Economics. 

And this building—simple, dignified 
and appropriate to its intended uses— 
is to be the home of the engineering 
societies. 

These societies are the expression 
of engineering forces, and engineering 
forces are fundamental to the achieve- 
ments of our age. 

Underlying the tremendous econo- 
mic changes of the present time is the 
power-generating steam engine. Driv- 
ing the locomotive, it has transformed 
innumerable provincial towns into one 
great community, and many indepen- 
dent states into one nation. Driving 
the factory, it has developed manu- 
facturing and industry on a scale un- 
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dreamed-of a century ago, and scarcely 
comprehended now. Driving the ocean 
vessel, it is rapidly making the whole 
world kin. 

Its influence transforms and vitilizes. 
The present production of wealth, the 
new functions of capital and labor, the 
modern business corporation, the oc- 
cupations and social relations of men, 
the growing brotherhood which por- 
tends a universal peace—all have fol- 
lowed the engine of Watt, all belong 
to the New Epoch, the epoch of manu- 
factured power. 

The whole fabric of our daily life 
is based upon the modern methods 
of utilizing the materials and forces 
of nature; it is reared upon founda- 
tions laid by the engineer; it daily de- 
pends upon the operations which he 
controls. He has been the harbinger 
of prosperity and of peace. 

And the end is *not yet. Progress 
continues at an accelerating rate. See 
what electricity has accomplished 
within our easy recollection—yet we 
scarcely realize it unless for even a 
single day we have no telephone, no 
electric light, no street car. The 
growth of the telephone in its first 
ten years is exceeded by the present 
growth of a single year; the output 
of all the electric central stations at 
the end of the first ten years is ex- 
ceeded by that of many a single sta- 
tion today. 

But T am merely repeating what we all 
know. I simply ask you to realize 
that the engineer has been foremost in 
bringing about our present civilization, 
and that to him new and larger prob- 
lems are continually presented Not 
only do the quantity and the difficulty 
of his work increase, but it even prom- 
ises to be of a new quality. With 
the Twentieth Century there begins a 
“new knowledge” in science; from it 
there may soon follow a new engineer- 
ing. 

Value of Co-operation. 

These increasing responsibilities de- 
mand that the most efficient methods 
be found. The characteristic of the 
modern method of large accomplish- 
ment is co-operation, by which men 
act not as individuals but in concert. 
Years ago each engineer was apt to 
work by himself; technical knowledge 
and experience were kept secret. 
Stagnation resulted. Through inter- 
course of knowledge and interchange 
of experience, progress came, and in 
those branches where discussion has 
been’ most active progress has been 
most rapid. The engineering society 
has become the clearing house for 
knowledge and experience. And here- 
in is the great purpose of this building. 
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It is now the instrument of co-opera- 
tion among engineers. It enables these 
societies to become more useful in the 
dissemination of Knowledge, in the 
training and development of men, in 
the cultivation of high ideals, and in 
making the engineering profession 
more efficient in its great task of mak- 
ing this world a better place to live in. 

The significance of this building is 
not in the past, nor in the present, but 
in the future; for the vitality which has 
prompted engineering development in 
the past is unabated now and will con- 
tinue with increasing force in the fu- 
ture. Witness this event, a gift of a 
million and a half for buildings, sup- 
plemented by a million more, the larg- 
est investment for engineering in the 
history of the world, and this audience 
of a thousand men, representative of 
science, engineering, education, litera- 
ture, art and government, gathered 
with sympathy and joy to bid God- 
speed to the work we here inaugurate 
and acclaim this day the beginning of 
a new era in engineering. 

Mr. Carnegie, it has been your great 
privilege to make this possible. You pro- 
vide money; it has been transformed 
into bricks and mortar. But your let- 
ter gives more than money—in it is an 
ideal, “a union building for you all;” 
that, too, has transforming power; al- 
ready the “harmonizing feature” is an 
active force, our societies are working 
together, they are getting a broader 
view of their position and new inspira- 
tion for the large work which lies be- 
fore them. 

As were were leaving your house on 
the day you made the gift, Mr. Fritz 
lingered a moment. When he over- 
took me he told me that he had said 
to you, “Mr. Carnegie, the day will 
come when this gift will be looked 
upon as one of the wisest and most 
useful you have ever made.” And I 
am sure,I voice the sentiment of this 
audience when I say that John Fritz 
was right. 

At the close of Mr. Scott's address, 
the architect of the building, Herbert 
D. Hale, presented the keys of the 
building to the chairman, who in turn 
presented them to E. E. Olcott, presi 
dent of the United Engineering So- 
ciety, which controls and administers 
the building. In presenting the keys 
to Mr. Olcott, Mr. Hunt said in part: 

“This gift to engineering, which we 
now dedicate, is not only or even prin- 
cipally the presentation to the societies 
of this material building. Immeasur- 
able benefits will also flow from the 
orienting of the mines and directing 
the energy of engineers in a more ef- 
fective co-operative work. 
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that it 
will be 


“We have an abiding faith 
is not that 
benefited, but that the world itself is a 
better abode for man, because of Mr. 
Carnegie’s great donation. We fondly 
hope that this home will bring purer 
aspirations and nobler ideals or more 


engineers alone 


fruitful lives to the generations of men 
who will come after us.” 
Mr. Olcott’s Remarks. 

In accepting the key to the building, 
Mr. Olcott spoke in part as follows: 

“These three societies (the founder 
societies) form a perfect union fittingly 
representing all the associate societies 
and standing for the engineering pro- 
fession. May all, without any 
loss of individuality, form a grand en- 
during shall typify the 
national federation of our states, and 


these 


whole which 
may our individual engineers shine as 
do the stars on the field of our coun- 
this there is 
Depending on my own wis- 


try’s emblem. In union 
strength 
dom, it would be impossible to faith- 
fully carry out the duties implied, and 
I could but the 
phalanx of engineering. This 


doors of 


not attempt it. for 
united 
key opens the great bronze 
knowledge, of usefulness and accom- 
plishment and the building thus opened 
the 


storehouses of the records of 


and dedicated is one of world’s 
greatest 
engineering achievement. The library 
which crowns it is already one of the 
complete technical libraries in 


When we 


most 


existence. can secure an 


adequate endowment, it will become 
even more important. It is open for 
the benefit of mankind This key 
stands then for freedom arid co-opera- 
tion and the open door. With it we 
can unlock some of nature’s hidden 
secrets. The engineer should be the 
altruist, content to seek not so much 
his own as the world’s achievement. 


We cherish then the gift of the bene- 


factor—a man whose very fortune is 
an exponent of united engineering and 
whose gift to us most truly embodies 
the man’s own life and perfectly sup 
plements in this metropolis his great 
institute dedicated last week at Pitts- 
Neither he nor live to 
see the good that this building will do, 
the 


through co- 


burg. we can 


does, strength 
that, 
operation and the publication of the 


emphasizing, as it 


there is in unity, 


results of scientific research, we are 


helping to advance the progress of the 


world.” 
At the close of Mr. Olcott's address, 
Mr. Hunt presented Andrew Carnegie, 


the donor of the building, whose ad- 
IRON TRADE RE- 
cello fol- 


remarks and the 


dress was given in THI 
view last week. A 
Mr. Carnegie’s 
orator of the day, president Arthur T. 
Hadley, of Yale university, then de- 


solo 


lowed 
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livered an oration—“The Professional 


Ideals of the Twentieth Century,” 
follows 
Ideals of the 
Century. 

A building like this is the best mon- 
the 


has accomplished 


which was as 


Professional Twentieth 


ument of what twentieth century 

The really important part of the his 
tory of a nation is the development of 
its ideals and standards. The specific 
things that it does are important not 
so much for their own sake, but for the 
sake of the evidence they give as to 
the trend of a nation’s thought. It is 
the 


battles which makes a war worth read- 


not the magnitude of individual 
It is the ideas under which 
the 


which it is 


ing about. 


the war is conducted and consti- 
tutional principles for 
fought It is the 


which decide whether 


not census figures 
a nation is great 
or small. It is the industrial methods 
these 


like 


manner it is not the buildings and ma- 


and educational ideals which 


census figures indicate. And in 














E. E. Ovcorr. 
President United Engineering Society 
chines and railroads and mines which 
constitute the important part of the 


history of the engineering profession. 
A book might give a good description 
of a thousand of these great engineer 


ing works, and yet fail of being in any 


sense a true history of enginecring 
progress The thought of the succes- 
sive builders and the influence of that 


thought upon the conduct and ideals of 
other men are the things that we really 
care about. The story of the concrete 
achievements that have dazzled the eye 
but 
and superficial part of the history. The 


of the world is the unimportant 
real thing for which we care, the thing 
that helps us to understand the past 
and inspires us with hope for the fu- 
ture, is the story of the men who did 
the things—th struggles 


and _ their 
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discoveries, their trials and their suc- 
cesses. 

The men who did more than any- 
thing else to make the nineteenth cen- 


tury different from the other centur- 
ies that went before it were its engin- 
eers Down to the close of the 


eighteenth century the thinking of the 
country was dominated by its theolog- 
ians, 
Phe s¢ 


professions; 


its jurists, and its physicians. 
by tradition the learned 


the callings in which pro- 


were 


found thought was needed; the occupa- 
tions where successful men were vener- 
ated their brains. It was reserved 
for the nineteenth century to recog- 


for 


nize the dominance of abstract thought 
in a field 
effort—and to 


new the field of construc- 
the trained 


expert for what he had done 


trve revere 
scientific 
Engineering, which a 
hundred years ago was but a subordin- 


in these lines 
ate branch of the military art, has be- 


come in the years which have since 
elapsed a dominant factor in the intelli- 
gent practice of every art where power 
is to be applied with economy and in- 
telligence. 

A building like this is therefore the 
symbol of all that is most distinctive 
in the thought of the century that has 
ago 
might have had a building in honor of 


gone by A hundred years we 
theologians or of lawyers or of physi- 
but that the 
achievments of the engineer was be- 


yond men’s dreams, because the world 


cians; one symbolized 


at large had neither felt the need of his 
work nor dreamed how soon it would 
be seeking his leadership. 

I have spoken of this building as a 
monument; but that is after all not the 
A monument implies that 
rate that he 
the limit of his 


proper word 
dead, or at 
has so nearly 
that he 
Looked at in this way, the en- 


a man is any 
reached 
growth might just as well be 
dead 
gineering profession wants no monu- 
ment. It has not yet reached the limit 
of its growth. It has not come to the 
time when a complacent survey of the 
past take the 


planning for the future 


will place of toilsome 
Not a head- 
stone do we want, but a mile-stone—a 
point at which our measurement of 
what has been already done serves as 
an inspiration for the journey yet to be 
We take this oppor- 


brief review of what has 


traversed. may 
tunity for a 
been done in engineering and other al- 
who 
is worthy of his calling will value that 


lied professions; but the engineer 


review most highly if it is made a 
means of calling his attention to that 
which yet remains to be done. 


Science and Commercial Practice. 
A hundred 
sharp separation between scientific the 


Ther 


ago there was a 


years 


ory and commercial practice. 
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was not a great deal of science any- 
way, outside of mathematics and as- 
tronomy; and what there was was under- 
rated by men of affairs. In those days 
when a man said he was practical it 
meant that he was not theoretical; that 
he didn’t know science, and didn’t want 
to know it, and didn’t want to have 
any man around that did know it. The 
men of that day trusted to two guides; 
inherited prejudice, and individual ex- 
perience. The more enlightened among 
them used experience to correct prej- 
udice; the rank and file of them used 
experience to reinforce prejudice; and 
that was about all the difference. The 
value of generalizations, except in re- 
ligion and in statecraft, and in some 
few branches of medicine, was not rec- 
ognized by anybody. 

The great element of progress in the 
nineteenth century has been the recog- 
nition on the part of mankind in gen- 
eral of the value of scientific general- 
izations in every department of human 
conduct. Our science has become 
sounder, our understanding of its ap- 
plications clearer; and the public has 
recognized that scientific conduct of a 
business means the substitution of un- 
iversal experience, learned with difficul- 
ty and applied with toil, for the nar- 
rower range of individual experience 
which was at the disposal of the so- 
called practical men of fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago. Of this change the 
engineer is the representative and the 
leader. He it is that makes physical 
science in its various lines applicable 
to the complex problems of construc- 
tion and development. He it is who 
has paved the way for the recognition 
of the technologist and the expert in 
every line of human industry. He it 
is who has shown how mathematics, 
instead of being an abstract discipline, 
remote from every day human affairs, 
may become the means of applying 
truths for a long time remote and un- 
discovered to the everyday affairs of 
the world in which we live. Not the 
buildings that you have built, gentle- 
men; not the railroads that you have 
planned; not the machines that you 
have invented, represent your greatest 
achievement. Yours is the proud 
boast of having in one brief century 
established science as the arbiter of the 
material affairs of mankind, and of hav- 
ing enforced her worship upon a worid 
once reluctant but now gloriously ad- 
miring. 

Public Duty of a Professional Man. 

What then? you will ask. Is there 
anything which remains to be done 
comparable in importance to this? 


Yes, there is. An equally large part— 
perhaps in one sense a much larger 
part—of your professional duty yet re- 
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mains to be accomplished. It is not 
enough to have technical training. It 
is not enough to know the special sci- 
ences on which the practice of a pro- 
fession is based. A man ought to have 
clear conceptions of the public service 
which his profession can render and 
the public duty which its members owe. 
Thus, and thus only, can the engineer, 
the lawyer, the physician, or a member 
of any other learned profession, rise 
to the full dignity of his calling. 

For there are two quite distinct qual- 
ities which must be combined in or- 
der to secure the best professional ser- 
vice; two quite distinct tests which 
work must meet in order to be pro- 
nounced first-class. One of these is 
the technical standard; the other, for 
want of a better word, may be called 
the ethical standard. The man who 
wishes to build a good railroad must 
not only lay it out according to the 
rules of the surveyor’s art, with proper 
curves and grades and bridges which 
will not fall, but he must also have 
some intelligent regard to the needs 
of the population, the safety of travel, 
and the many other factors which de- 
termine whether a railroad shall be a 
work of public use or a source of in- 
dustrial bickering and financial disas- 
ter. This combination of public and 
private demands is not peculiar to en- 
gineering. It can be illustrated in ev- 
ery other profession of importance. It 
is not enough for the lawyer to give 
advice which’ shall be _ technically 
sound and which shall enable his cli- 
ents to keep out of jail. He must 
learn to take a large view of the law 
as a means of public service instead of 
private gain. It is not enough for the 
physician to know how to cure specific 
diseases. He must know how to care 
for the larger problems of 
health and to use the resources of the 
community in a way to meet as fully 
as possible its sanitary needs. 

This larger view of professional 
obligations is not so fully recognized 
as it should be. We have in the nine- 
teenth century made so much progress 
in the technical training of doctors and 
lawyers and engineers that we some- 
times forget that there is need of any- 
thing more than technical training. 
We have let the old idea of public 
leadership which was prominent in the 
minds of the great professional men 
of past centuries, give place to another 
and narrower ideal which is fully satis- 
filed when a man has made himself a 
technical expert. Many a man of real 
eminence in his calling deliberately re- 
jects the wider conception of profes- 
sional duty which I have here indi- 
cated. Perhaps he recognizes the 
claims of public service, perhaps he 


public 
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does not; but in any event he believes 
that these claims rest upon him as a 
man rather than as an engineer or a 
lawyer. In his professional capacity 
he says he is hired not to tell what 
the law ought to be but what it is; 
not to advise how a railroad can do 
the most public service, but how cer- 
tain men with certain ideas of their 
own can best use the differential cal- 
culus to get those ideas carried out. 
This is perhaps the prevalent view of 
professional ethics today. I believe 
that it is a wrong view, which must 
menace not only the influence and 
standing of the professions themselves, 
but the general interests of the republic. 

In the first place, a man who be- 
lieves that he is hired to carry out 
another man’s ideas can never claim 
a position of actual leadership. He 
remains a paid servant—highly paid, 
doubtless, because he is possessed of a 
kind of skill which is very unusual, 
but nevertheless a servant, bound to 
carry out the wishes of his master. 
A group of professional men which re- 
gards this as a proper view thereby 
forfeits the claim to stand in the first 
rank socially and politically, and vol- 
untarily accepts a position of the sec- 
ond rank. I do not believe that the engi- 
neers of America want to do this. It 
has been said that engineering is the 
handmaiden of commerce; but I do 
not believe that the men who have 
planned and dedicated this building 
will be satisfied with any handmaiden- 
ly conceptions of what their success- 
ors ought to do. If for a moment, in 
our zeal for new technical develop- 
ments, we have let our responsibilities 
as public servants fall out of our hands, 
I feel sure that we shall be ready to 
take them up again as soon as our 
eyes are opened to the real situation. 
More Needed Than Technical Achieve- 

ment. 

The mere technical achievement is 
not the thing that endures. Among 
the peoples of the ancient world, | 
suppose that there were no _ engineers 
equal to those of Egypt. Considering 
the means at their command, the 
things that they did were absolutely 
extraordinary. They did some things 
which, even with the means at our 
command, we can hardly duplicate. 
But they used their abilities in the 
service of a dominant priestly caste; 
and therefore, while their work fills 
us with admiration, it does not appeal 
to us as does the work of the Roman 
engineers a few centuries later, who 
built roads and aqueducts and bridges, 
and thus took the lead side by side 
with the Roman lawyers in establish- 
ing the basis of modern civilization. 
The roads and bridges of Rome, sim- 
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ple and straightforward as they are, 
constitute a more enduring monument 
to the Roman engineers than all the 
obelisks and pyramids that were ever 
erected. 

For their 
‘the sake of 
their work, we can appeal to the en- 


own sake, then, and for 


the enduring quality of 


gineers and lawyers and physicians to 
see that it is adapted to public ends. 
We can reinforce this appeal by a yet 
behalf of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth as a whole. For 
the development of technical ideals and 


stronger one on 


standards in our various professions 
during the last few centuries, to the 
neglect or exclusion of ethical ones, 


is constituting a very serious public 
danger 

Value of Public Opinion. 
like that of the 


United States is necessarily governed 


A commonwealth 
by public opinion. Courts may formu- 
Legislatures 
Police 
may enforce its demands against the 


late this opinion. may 


pass rules to give effect to it. 
recalcitrant. But the governing power 
rests in the intelligent public opinion 
itself. When that opinion ceases to be 
intelligent and powerful, freedom be- 
Now a service- 
able public opinion of kind 
only be formed when intelligent peo- 


comes a mere name 


this can 
for different 
to find 


made to 


ple, technically trained 


lines of life, seriously try out 
how their work can be meet 
They are the only 
this 
done by anybody else it will be done 
badly. 


to keep the law in line with the de- 


the public needs 


ones who can do well. If it is 


If the lawyers as a class try 


mands-of intelligent public opinion, we 
can get good law. But if lawyers are 
content to see the law perverted to 
private ends, and judges take refuge 
in technical construction of precedents, 
without full regard to the needs of the 
existing situation, legislatures will step 
in to create a chaos of conflicting laws 
which than no all. 
In like manner, if our engineers get 


are worse law at 


their own minds clear, and. get the 
public mind clear, as to the political 
economy of the properties entrusted 


to their charge and the ethics of their 
management, they can forestall those 
conflicts which now threaten to break 
out at ary moment Sut if 
bers of a profession whose advice is 


the mem- 


necessary in order to a clear under- 


standing and wise settlement of these 
problems retire from the field of ac 


tion, the matter will be settled by 
those whose interests are mere selfish 
and less farsighted. There are three 


professions today which do not regard 
themselves as servants, but as masters 
—the financier, the journalist and the 


politician. If the engineer and lawyer 
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accept positions as servants, simply 


putting their technical knowledge at 
the disposal of merchant, journalist, or 
pay the 


price for it, it is not simply a con- 


politician who will highest 
fession of inferiority, it is a dereliction 


of puble duty. 
Necessity of Board Ideals. 

Do you say that it is impossible for 
a single man or group of men to rem- 
Look at 
who in 


edy these evils? the career 
of Albert Finck, 1874, when 
he was an engineer on the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad, made a study of 
the cost of transportation which has 
been at the basis of all the intelligent 
management of the traffic departments 

Of 
man. 


of railroads from that time to this. 


course Albert Finck was a rare 
He could do things that some of the 
rest of us cannot. But I verily be- 
that if our professions could 


awake to the necessity of broad ideals 


lieve 


like those of Finck the greatest dan- 
the American 
be fairly 
and the men who met them would be 


gers which threaten 


commonwealth would met, 
given the positions of power and trust 


had 


worthy to hold. 


proved themselves 


Nobody is satisfied 


which they 
today with the struggle between indi- 
between fi- 
Wall 


The men who 


vidualism and _ socialism, 
nancier and politician, between 
street and Washington. 
are engaged in this conflict are for the 
most part heartily sick of it. Let a 
man or group of men arise who add 
to their technical knowledge a readi- 
ness to use the knowledge in the public 
service, and people will be ready to 
put them in charge of affairs and fol- 
We have out- 


grown the day: when a little common 


low where they lead. 


sense was sufficient for managing the 


affairs of the nation. They are be- 
come too complex; and this complex- 
ity gives the engineer, if he will add 
to his training in mathematics a train- 
ing in ethics and political economy and 
the fundamental principles of the law, 
an opportunity such as never before 
existed to claim and receive the posi- 


tion which rightfully belongs to him 


The Broadening of Ideals. 


There arises now and then among 


our engineers a man with this quality 
of looking into the future—call it ge- 
nius, call it insight, call it imagination 
One of 
memorable speech that the thing which 
the first 
in his profession from a man of 
the 


your own members said in a 


distinguishes a man of rank 
the 
second rank is possession of this 
imagination. Unfortunatel, 
We cannot all of us have it 
of it 
now have, if we will modify our train- 


quality of 
it is rare. 


3ut we can have more than we 


ing and widen our standards of pro 
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Excellent as is the 
course in our technical schools, it does 
tend to have a narrowing effect instead 
The ideals of 
our engineering societies are high, but 
they are not always as broad as they 
The widening of the course 
in the schools and greater readines: 
in our aSsociations to recognize ser- 


fessional success. 


of a broadening one. 


might be. 


vices which we now call non-profes- 
sional will, I am convinced, do more 
for the and more for the 
community than would be represented 
progress in mining or 
and the various develop- 
ments of applied science. 


engineers 


by ten years’ 
machinery 


We celebrate today, and we are just- 
ified in celebrating, the recognition of 
necessary. guide in the 
conduct of the material affairs of each 
man’s business. Half a century hence, 
when descendants shall meet in 
this building or some greater building, 
I am confident that they will celebrate 
a yet thing—the recognition 
of the right of men of science to take 
the lead in enlightening the thought 
of the people on public affairs and the 
responsibility of filling the highest po- 
sitions in the service of the common- 


¢cience as a 


our 


greater 


wealth. 


Wednesday’s Exercises. 


The exercises of Tuesday were 
strictly dedicatory in their nature and 
afforded occasion for the expression 


of gratitude of the entire engineering 
profession to Mr. Carnegie. Wednes- 
The exercises 
were under the auspices of the three 
founder societies and addresses were 
delivered by their representatives; dis- 
tinguished foreigners were present to 
voice the congratulations of engineers 
greeting and 
without number 
were presented; and finally the events 
of the day were fittingly crowned by 
the award of the John Fritz gold medal 
to one of America’s foremost invent- 
ors and by the grateful recognition of 


day was founders’ day. 


abroad; messages of 


felicitation almost 


the services of a trio who have played 
a leading part in the progress of the 
great engineering societies. 


John W. Lieb Jr., on Peace. 

The the Wednesday 
gathering was John W. Lieb Jr., past 
president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and chairman of 
the the 
course of his introductory remarks he 


chairman of 


dedication committee. In 
said 


Engineers have ever been leaders in 
promoting international friendship, and 


by their international congresses and 
the interchange of visits between for- 
eign societies they ‘have established 


the most enduring cordiality of rela- 
tions between large bodies of influen- 
tial men separated by national bound- 
aries, but having common professional 
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ideas and the same spirit of enlight- 
ened progress. 

We may, in fact, at this very time 
rightly consider ourselves a kind of 
auxiliary to the great International 
Peace Congress which is now meeting 





Joun W. Lies Jr. 


Ex-President A. I. E. E., Chairman of Dedica- 
tion Committee. 


in this city. The engineering societies 
are now enjoying, through the gener- 
osity of Andrew Carnegie and the co- 
operation of the friends and members 
of the societies, the realization of the 
fond hopes they have cherished for 
years, and with the opening of this 
building there opens alsoa new era for 
the engineering profession in this 
country. 
The Growth of Engineering. 

Dr. Samuel Sheldon, president of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, spoke first as a representative 
of the founder societies. He reviewed 
the growth of these three organiza- 
tions and the allied societies and spoke 
of some of the present day and pro- 
spective engineering problems. In part 
he said: 

The founder’ societies at the present 
ime have a total membership of about 
2,000. Of these nearly 16 per cent 
live in New York city, or in its im- 
nediate vicinity, and to them this 
building is accessible. Other associ- 
ated societies, with an approximate 
membership of 4,000, are also at home 
here, nearly 40 per cent of whom dwell 
in this vicinity. An inspection of the 
curves of growth of membership in 
the three founder societies shows that 
the enrollment will be doubled by 1,920, 
if past policies of management be 
maintained. 

During the past few years there has 
been a rapid growth in civilization; 
commerce, traffic, manufactures,  or- 
ganization, fortunes, knowledge and in- 
dividual efficiencies have increased. 
Excessive and extraordinary growth 
has resulted from the efforts of elec- 
trical engineers. Doubtless this is due 
to the youth of the profession, whose 
oldest workers are not thinking of re- 
jirement, but, on the contrary, are en- 
thusiastically and energetically pro- 
luctive. 
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Rapid growth and the character of 
his work necessitates that the engineer 
shall continually deal with the proba- 
bilities of the future. The remarkable 
economies resulting from an extensive 
engineering study, based upon more or 
less uncertain future conditions, of the 
problem of supplying telephone ser- 
vice in New York city twenty years 
hence, were called to the attention of 
the members of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in a recent 
paper. 

We are all familiar with the frantic 
struggles of engineers in charge of 
public utility central stations in their 
efforts to have modern apparatus man- 
ufactured, purchased and _ installed 
quick enough to carry the ever increas- 
ing load, but not so quick as to long 
stand idle and bring down the wrath 
of the financier. Reprehensible neglect 
to consider future conditions has re- 
sulted in an intolerable congestion of 
traffic in certain parts of this city. 

The Engineer as an Economist. 

Frederick Remsen Hutton, president 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, spoke briefly on the sub- 
ject, “The Economic Significance of 
the Engineering Building.” This he 
defined as three-fold, internal, external 
and educational, and then added: 

Finally the Engineers’ building 
stands to rebuke certain economic fal- 
lacies. It is a convincing answer to a 
contention that manual labor of arm 
and brawn are the only real creators 
of wealth in the production process, 
and that the reward of toil is to be 
directed entirely to him who  con- 
tributes bodily effort. It says to such 
a theorist that misdirected toil and 
labor, which go for naught through 
ignorance of physical or economic law, 
will impoverish the community, not 
enrich it. Experiments are costly, 
when at their basis lie assumptions 
contrary to fact and truth. Further- 
more, labor must be organized and 
must be directed by knowledge; its 
tools and its operations- must also be 
designed and planned on a basis of 
knowledge and experiment. 

The director and organizer of labor 
is, therefore, to be compensated both 
practically and in public consideration 
in proportion to his economic value. 
The engineer as a factor in production 
far transcends the significance of the 
mere craftsman, and this building evi- 
dences the truth and the fact. The 
economic future does not lie amid the 
dreariness of some of the contentions 
of the socialist. It lies in releasing 
more and more the human unit from 
the stress, which we lay upon the beast 
of burden. In this releasing process 
the engineers will be inevitably the 
leaders. 

For the mining engineers, Dr. John 


Hays Hammond, president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, spoke briefly and happily of the 
importance of this branch of the pro- 
fession, from the early-day period 
when its followers braved the savages 
of unexplored wilds and the fevers of 
tropical countries up to the present. 
One of the most pleasing features 
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of the exercises was the welcome 


voiced by President T. Comerford 


Martin, of the Engineers’ club, to its 
handsome home adjoining the Engi- 
neering building proper. This was 
happily put in verse and Mr. Martin 
was frequently interrupted by applause 
as he recited the following: 


To our fellow engineers, who've been looking 
many years, 

Uptown and down, for a home whose rental 
wasn't high; 

We, members of the club, which has also felt 
the rub 

Bring greetings from our Little House nearby 


With you we share the gift; with yours, our 
voices lift 

In praises of Carnegie, who aimed our kindred 
fates to tie. 

“A home for you all” is graven on your wall, 

And, deeper, on the cosy Little Club nearby. 


Here may brethren dwell in peace; here may 
your tribes increase; 

Here may the founts of Knowledge ne'er run 
dry, 

But for leisure moments sunny, or refreshing 
milk and honey, 

Come over to the kindly Little House nearby. 


When weary of the jargon of 4 Pi and of 
argon, 

And of engineering problems that daily mul 
tiply; 

Just step across the alley, or by the high 
bridge sally 

To the solace of the cheery Little Club nearby 


You are Mining or Electrical, Transportation 
or Mechanical. 

All for truth and fact and data in full cry; 

Sut in the Club we're human, not forgetting 
there is woman; 

And all are welcome in the Littl House 
nearby. 


To us within these walls, to all Fair Science 
calls, 

Onward and upward; as our temples pierce the 
sky! 

So to your flow of soul, we shall pledge our 
brimming bowl, 

Comrades! playmates! in the Little House 
nearby. 


The presentation of greetings and 


felicitations from foreign and national 





Joun Hays HAMMOND. 
President A, I. M. E. 


scientific societies and institutions of 
learning protracted the proceedings to 
considerable length, as in all more than 
fifty such messages were either given 
by personal representatives or mailed 
and cabled to the chairman for read- 
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ing. Among those who spoke briefly 
were: 
ing the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers of Great Britain, also an honor- 
ary member of the A. S. M. E.; Walter 
C. Kerr, trustee of Cornell university; 
R. A. Hadfield, past president of the 
Iron and Steel Great 
Britain and a Bessemer medallist; rep- 


Sir William Preece, represent- 


Institute of 


resentatives of the Verbund Deutscher 
Electric and the Societe des Ingenieurs 
Civils de France; Dr. Henry Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation; 
Charles Kirchhoff, the 
Verein Deutscher Eisenhuettenleute; 
Leon representing the Fara- 
day Society; John W. Lieb Jr., for 
the Associazione Electrotecnica Itali- 
ana; and Captain Baxter, U. S. N., rep- 


representing 


Gaster, 


resenting the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers and speak- 
ing for the 
addition to 
illuminated 
sages of greeting were briefly referred 
to by the chairman. 
learned societies, institutions of 


associated societies. In 


these a large number of 


addresses and other mes- 
These came from 
learn- 
ing and from scientists and engineers 
of distinction the world over. 
that Dr 
Douglas, past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, had 


It was announced James 


been suddenly called to Europe by the 
death of his daughter and that conse- 
quently his address would not be pre- 
sented. This completed the exercises 
of the day with the exception of the 
presentation of the medals 
Presentation of the Fritz Medal. 
Twice during the two days did the 
assemblage 
they 
was when Andrew Carnegie was intro- 


honor a man by rising 


while cheered for him. Once 
duced during the exercises of Tuesday. 
The other was when, just previous to 
the presentation of the gold badge to 
Bell, John 


was conducted to the stage. 


Alexander Graham Fritz 
The ova- 
tion tendered him most enthusi- 
astic. 
of award, 
upon the 


telephone the prized bit of gold pur- 


was 
Then, as chairman of the board 
Charles F. Scott 
venerable 


bestowed 
inventor of the 
chased with the fund raised in 1902 by 
friends of John Fritz. 
Bell token 


not only for the honor it implied, but 


In response Mr 


said the would be valued, 
because it was presented in the “capi- 
tol of engineering,” and above all, be- 
cause it was given him in the presence 


of Mr. Fritz himself The original 
award of the medal, in 1902, was to 
Mr. Fritz; in 1905 it was bestowed 
upon Lord Kelvin for his _ successful 


work in connection with cable telegra- 
phy, in 1906 to George Westinghouse 
for the invention of the air brake and 
in 1907 to Dr. Bell the 


for invention 


and a 
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Dr. Bell is fast 


He is a past pres- 


of the telephone. ac- 
cumulating honors. 
ident of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and is now on his 
way to England to receive the degree 
of Doctor of Science from Oxford uni- 
versity 

The dedicatory exercises closed with 
the conferring of what are to be known 
as “Distinguished Service” medals 
upon two men who have given twenty- 
the 


up- 


three and another twenty-two of 
best the 
building of the three founder societies 


The 


years of their lives to 


representation was made by Dr 


A. R. Ledoux, past president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engt- 
neers, and the recipients were Ralph 


Wainwright Pope, secretary of the .\. 
I. M. E.; Frederick Remsen Hutton, 
past secretary of the A. S. M. E 
Dr. Rossiter W. secretary 


. and 
Raymond, 


a 














RaLpH W. Pope. 
Secretary A. IL. I E. 


of the A. I. M. E. 


was preceded by the reading of histor- 


The presentation 


ical sketches of the three men, in which 
their extraordinary work was reviewed 
thorough appreciation of their 
efforts expressed. 

Special Meetings of the Week. 
the founder 
during the week 
Sir William H 
Preece presided at a_ special 
of the A. Ll. E. E., at which a 
Louis M 


system 


sessions of 
he ld 


evening 


Professional 
societies were 
Monday 
meeting 

paper 
presented by Potts on 
and 
the 
illustrated 


apparatus. T afternoon 
\. I. M. E. listened to an 
by H. T. 
New 


descriptive of 


Hildage on mining 


York 
the 


paper 


operations in city and vi- 


cinity, excavation 


and tunnel work now in _ progress 


Thursday evening before the A. S. M. 
E. Brigadier-General Crozier spoke on 


the Ordnance Department as an engi- 
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neering organization. On the follow- 


ing evening at~ the Madison Square 
Garden concert hall the A. I M. E. 
held a ‘well-attended smoker for the 


members of the founder societies. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Switchboards” by William Baxter 
Jr. New York. The Derry-Collard 
Co. 5% x 8 inches. 192 pages. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Supplied by Tae Iron 
Trapve Review for $150. 

This book while somewhat element- 
ary in character presents much infor- 
mation that is usually difficult to ob- 
tain It the. construction of 
switchboards for a large number of 
different installations, the illustrations 
drawn from actual practice. 
Wiring diagrams of various types of 
switchboard are presented and the uses 
of the various connections shown by 
diagram are thoroughly ex- 
A chapter is devoted to the 
of switchboards and Part 
If of the book deals: with switches 
showing the kinds including 
oil switches and circuit breakers. 





shows 


being 


each 
plained. 


construction 


various 


The book will prove of value not only 
to the electrician in the power house, but 
to the engineer, who, while he may be 
familiar with the general subject is igno- 
of details. 


rant 
Peabody Ailas, by A. Bement. Chi- 
cago. Peabody Coal Co. 149 pages. 


16% x 18% inches. Cloth. Supplied 
by Tue Iron Trape Review, for $5.00. 

The Peabody Atlas of coal mines 
and railways in its present form is a 
development from its first appearance 
as a large wall map in 1902. At that 
time but two states, Illinois and Indi- 
ana, were included in the area covered. 

The information compiled proved to 
be so much sought for and of such 
value to coal operators and the rail- 
that it was found 
increase the amount of 
ground covered. The book in its pres- 
ent excellent form shows five addition- 
al states, whose coal fields have never 
treated in this 
namely, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Iowa. 


roads interested 


necessary to 


before, 
Western 


been manner 


The qualities of the various coals, 
their heat values, their production and 
relative commercial importance are all 
given in detail. General and detailed 
of the different coal areas are 
presented in elaborate form, All of the 
coal mines in the states named above 
relation to their 


maps 


are listed, both with 
geographical location and in reference 
to the railroad over which they ship. 
The book matter is concluded with 
several articles on proper boiler con- 
struction for obtaining maximum heat 
values and a discussion of smoke pre- 


vention. 
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BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS AND 
THEIR FIELD. 


At the meeting of the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association held at Bos- 
ton April 10, Edwin A. Moore, president 
of the American Coke & Gas Construc- 
tion Co., Camden, N. J., read a paper 
“By-Product Coke Ovens and Their Field.” 


Mr. Moore’s Paper. 


Mr. Moore gave a brief history of 
the by-product coke oven industry in 
this country, saying that it was devel- 
oped abroad, having been introduced 
as early as 1856. The extended use of 
these ovens followed the very impor- 
tant improvements made by the emi- 
nent Dr. C. Otto and Gustav Hoffman, 
of Germany, hence the Otto-Hoffman 
system, which is controlled in this 
country by the United States Coke & 
Gas Co. under the United-Otto sys- 
tem. Ovens of very different construc- 
tive features were also developed 
abroad and are known there, as well 
as in this country, as the Semet-Sol- 
vay system. The first by-product 
ovens built in this country were in- 
stalled by the Cambria Steel Co., at 
Johnston, Pa., in 1894. That plant has 
since been enlarged by three exten- 
sive additions. It was installed for 
the purpose of mining and coking the 
coal which could not be coked by any 
other process economically, .and has 
been successful beyond expectation. 
The Solvay Process Co. about the same 
time installed a small plant in connec- 
tion with its process works at Syra- 
cuse. The industry has not developed 
without much opposition, in spite of 
the fact that by-product ovens have 
produced all the coke used throughout 
Germany and elsewhere on the conti- 
nent, and to a great extent in Eng- 
land, for years. Blast furnace men 
condemned the new process and often 
avoided investigating its merits. To- 
day, however, all this is changed. By- 
product ovens are commanding the se- 
rious investigation and attention of the 
most advanced men in the country. 
They are recognized as a necessity to 
enable the use of various grades of 
coal which can not be advantageously 
utilized by any other means. Since 


the introduction into this country of 


the original plants of both the United- 
Otto and Semet-Solvay systems, the 
following plants have been installed 
under the respective systems: 


Cambria Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., (four installa- 


et ode wet ike cc eac, 372 ovens 
Pittsburg Gas & Coke Co., 

Glassport; Pa. ......... _ 4 
New England Gas & Coke 

Co., Everett, Mass...... a %. 


Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
Sidney, Cape Breton.... 


400 “ 
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Hamilton Otto Coke Co., 


Hamilton, Ohio ........ he 
Lackawanna Steel Co., 

A o“i‘ ® 
Lackawanna Steel Co., 

OS, Seer ee —-" 


South Jersey Gas, Electric 

& Traction Co., Camden, 

fy ES eee ~~ | 
Maryland Steel Co., Spar- 


rows Point, Md........ ee 
Michigan Alkali Co., Wy- 
andotte, Mich. ......... | ae 


Sharon Coke Co., Sharon, 
WU Ya. 2 ors baie eae ee ee oo 6 Ga a. 0=C« 


Zenith Furnace Co., Du- 


EO ois olan ea ae Se 
re mn 2,780 ovens 
SS eee 40 ovens 
OE Se eee | Bn 
SP eee 240 “ 
Wheeling, W. Va......... ia... ” 
7 Se ee - . Fi 
NS SO errr ” 
Ee Pee Pee — 
NS . Se ere _* 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 10 “ 
SSS SS are ee ' ee 
SS eS ere a. ™ 
GS Fob cake ten Daa! 
ES Viki wi > kins «seen 1,215 ovens 


“Without going into details for fig- 
ures, we have assumed,” said Mr. 
Moore, “that these 3,995 ovens, com- 
prising the two systems mentioned, 
have a coal carbonizing capacity equal 
to nominally 25,000 tons. These fig- 
ures, however, do not represent one- 
eighth of the coal daily converied into 
coke in the United States. , 


Many Improvements. 

“Great developments and improve- 
ments have been made in By-product 
oven installations during the past five 
years. Results have been obtained be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations. 
To illustrate, we will state particularly 
the productive capacity of 400 of the 
most modern ovens, which, please call 
to mind, is the size of the plant 
at Everett. A plant could easily be 
installed on the same area occupied 
by the ovens and by-product depart- 
ments which could carbonize daily 3,- 
600 net tons and operated practically 
by the same force. The daily produc- 
tion of coke and by-products from this 
quantity of coal of a good average per- 
centage of volatile would be: 

Coke 2,700 net tons 


Surplus rich or il- 
luminating gas 16,200,000 cubic feet 


Ammonium _ sul- 
72,000 pounds 
36,000 gallons 
“These by-products—gas, ammonia and 
tar—now being wasted in the produc- 
tion of coke by the antiquated bee-hive 
method to the extent of at least 40,- 
000,000 tons of coal per year on the 
present basis of output represent a 
startling amount when converted into 
money representation, aggregating per 
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annum substantially for 
Gas, consumed for use as 
fuel at a value of 8 


cents per 1,000 cubic 
SF a eee $14,400,000.00 





Ammonium Sulphate 18,000,000.00 
Tar, on the basis of its 
fuel value at 1% cents 

i Ce acksasts 6 he 6,000,000.00 

UE > osévetousaaes $38,400,000.00 


“These figures ignore entirely the 
very important fact that a considerable 
percentage of coal is consumed in the 
process of coke making by the bee- 
hive method, which loss is avoided in 
the by-product process due to the by- 
product oven being a sealed tight re- 
tort, while the bee-hive oven must be 
vented at the inlet of coal and outlet 
of coke to maintain combustion 
throughout the coking period, thus ne- 
cessarily consuming considerable of the 
coal, in addition to the wasting 
of all the volatile substances or by- 
products driven off to the atmosphere. 
With these figures based on facts as 
to material products being annually 
wasted we inquire naturally, if they 
are saved, how can they be utilized?” 

Uses of By-Products. 

Mr. Moore spoke at length as to 
the uses of by-products, especially of 
the use of gas in many steel plants, 
and of ammonium sulphate as a fer- 
tilizer. Then, turning to the considera- 
tion of coke, he said that in the early 
days, about all the troubles of the 
foundry were attributed to bad iron, 
but in later years, foundrymen have 
become much better informed concern- 
ing iron, and blast furnaces through 
the aid of the chemist are able to pro- 
duce a more uniform grade of iron. 
Hence, it has come to pass that the 
troubles of the foundryman are now 
blamed upon the fuel rather than upon 
the iron. He declared that by a com- 
bination of various coals in a suitable 
mixture carbonized in by-product ovens, 
it is possible to produce a foundry or 
metallurgical coke of such analysis and 
structure as will prove superior to even 
the Connellsville 72-hour bee-hive coke. 
“This,” he said, “is being done in vari- 
ous localities, notably in the vicinity 
of Detroit, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and much effort is being expended in 
studying and meeting the requirements 
of the foundrymen, and so satisfying 
have been the results that by-product 
foundry coke commands a premium in 
price over any other coke sold in these 
markets. It is only a question of 
time,” he said, “when this fact will be 
as fully realized and appreciated by 
foundrymen as has been the case in re- 
cent years in the selection and use of 
pig iron regardless of the brand or 
maker.” 
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THE ART OF CUTTING METALS' 


— —<—S oe 


Effect of the Quality of the Metal Be- 
ing ‘Cut Upon Cutting Speed. 

Although we have given a large 
amount of Study. and made great num- 
bers of experiments upon the effect of 
the quality’of the metal being cut 
upon the cutting speed, yet we have 
met with less success in reducing this 
subject to a scientific basis than in the 
case of any other of the elements af- 
fecting the cutting speed of tools. In 
the present state of the art, at least 
so far as our knowledge of it extends, 
it is impossible to predict with accur- 
acy the exact hardness (or more prop- 
erly speaking, the effect of the quality 
of the metal upon the cutting speed) 
of the various forgings and castings 
which are worked upon in a machine 
shop doing a large variety of work. 

However, while this element of the 
problem presents great difficulties still 
in the various machine shops which 
we have systematized we have always 
sooner or later succeeded in training 
the man who with the slide rule di- 
rects the speed of the machines so that 
he is enabled to predict with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy the hardness of the 
great bulk of the materials which are 
machined in the shop. This involves 
not only a careful study of the general 
data which we have obtained on this 
subject, but also a long and detailed 
study of the average hardness of the 
particular set of forgings and castings 
which the shop deals with. 

We would emphasize the fact that 
this study can only be made and the 
very useful knowledge which it sup- 
pli¢és can only be attained through a 
careful investigation of the hardness 
of the individual forgings and castings 
as they are from time to time found 
in the shops, Such an investigation fre- 
quently results in a temporary delay in 
turning out the work in hand, and 
while it takes place, is of inconven- 
ience to the general running of the 
shop and is expensive both in time and 
money. However, the final results ob- 
tained from such careful study are of 
the greatest value and assistance in 
increasing the output of the shop. 

In well-managed shops the collateral 
advantages which result from these ex- 
periments are also great. With the 
task system of management, when the 
attention of the superintendent of the 
shop is brought to the irregularity in 
the quality of the forgings and cast- 





'Presidential Address, A. S. M. E., 1906. 


(Concluded. ) 
By Frep W. TAYLOR. 


ings which are machined, if he is a man 
of the proper caliber, he takes steps to 
see that his castings and forgings are 
purchased upon carefully written spe- 
cifications so as to establish a greater 
degree of uniformity; and this gener- 
ally results both in a better quality of 
forgings and castings and also in ma- 
terials which can be machined at high- 
er cutting speeds. On the other hand, 
the type of superintendent or foreman 
is very frequently met with who can 
see nothing but the difficulties of ob- 
taining sufficiently accurate data to en- 
able the slide rule man to properly 
do his work, and such men are gener- 
ally so firmly convinced that no good 
can come of the whole scheme of at- 
tempting to lay out tasks for work- 
men, that the company having a super- 
intendent of this type had _ better 
either use some other scheme of man- 
agement than ours or get another su- 
perintendent. 

Systematic Classification of Steel 
Forgings and Castings Accord- 
ing to Their Cutting 
Speeds. 

For practical use in the machine 
shop it is evident that the most impor- 
tant and logical method of classifying 
all forgings and castings which are to 
be machined is in accordance with 

their cutting speeds 

The man who operates the slide 
rules and assigns the proper cutting 
speeds for the machines is interested 
only in the quality of the forgings 
as far as it affects their cutting speeds. 
We have, there fore, divided all metals 
into classes according to their cutting 
speeds, which vary from one another 
with the common ratio of 1.1 viz: 

Class No. 1 corresponds to that 
metal which will give us the highest 
cutting speed which we are likely ever 
to use in a machine shop; 

Class No. 2 represents a metal 
whose cutting speed is that of Class 
No I divided by I.I, or 

Cutting speed of Class 1 
1.1 
and so on, the cutting speed of each 
class being connected with the one 
preceding it by the ratio of 1.1. 

It is of great importance to con- 
nect this numerical scale of hard- 
ness (which varies by the common 
rate of 1.1) directly and permanently 
with certain qualities of metal and 
with cutting tools of definitely known 


QUALITY OF METAL BEING CUT. 


cutting properties. As a basis for ac- 
complishing this we would state that 
Class No. 13 upon this scale corre- 
sponds to a cutting speed of 60 feet 
per minute, for a standard cut of 20 
minutes duration when a _ high-speed 
7g-inch tool of the chemical composi- 
tion of tool No. 27 (Table 118), is 
used taking a depth of cut of «3-16 
inch and feed of 1-16 inch. 

Our experiments indicate also that 
Class No. 13 represents a speed of 99 
feet (in round numbers 100 feet) for 
the best high-speed tool (Table 116, 
Tool No. 1), running under the same 
conditions as stated in Tue Iron Trave 
Review, March 2, 1907. 

With these data as a basis, our scale of 
“hardness classes” for metals can be 
connected with other shapes of tools 
and other qualities of tool steel, other 
depths of cut, and other thicknesses 
of feed, by reference to the various 
tables and formulae given throughout 
this paper. 

In using this classification it will be 
noted that the best modern high-speed 
74-inch tool, if cutting metal belong 
ing to Class 1 would have a cutting 
speed of 316 feet per minute with a 
standard 3-16-inch depth of cut and 
1-16-inch feed; and such a metal as 
this would be much softer than any 
steel which is cut in a machine shop. 

For what we call a hard steel forg- 
ing of about the quality of a hard 
locomotive tire, a cutting speed of 45 
feet corresponds to Class 21%, while 
a soft steel having a cutting speed of 
198 feet corresponds to Class 5%. 

Having a clearly defined hardness 
classification of this sort for metals 
enables us to tie all of our experi- 
mental and practical work for years 
past together, even although tools of 
different chemical composition, and 
therefore of different cutting speeds, 
were used. This system of classifica- 
tion is also admirably suited for use 
on a slide rule 
Effect of the Quality or Hardness of 

Steel Forgings Upon the 
Cutting Speed. 

There are three important elements 
which affect the hardness or the cut- 
ting properties of steel forgings: 

a Their chemical] composition 

b The thoroughness with which the 
metal is forged, that is, the amount 
that the cross-section of the ingot has 
been reduced in making the forging, 
and the forging heat 
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oe Ow ame ome ayeacs OF oars 7 Muzat. Bernc Cut Upon tHe Curtine Speen. 
e chemical analyses were made from drillings taken from the forging close to where test bars were cut which ve the physical ti 

The test bars were standard 2 x %-inch bars longitudinally from each end of the forging at such positions with pulation 0 the h.. of as teen 
as to give the average physical properties. Cuts on these forgings were taken with standard %-inch tools of the quality shown in tools 26 and 
27, table 118, using a standard 20-minute cut, 3-16-inch deep with 1-16-inch feed. In the adjoining column will be found the corresponding cut- 
ting speeds, which probably would have been obtained with the best high speed tool, as shown in tool No. 1, table 116. In the adjoining column 
are given the cutting speeds as figured for tool No. 1 by the empirical formula developed and shown at the head of the column. 

c The subsequent heat treatment phim el yste pga Te ee 
which the forging receives, that is, Se I nal toga 
whether it has been laid down to cool . Fs 5 5 | vans 5» A Pony la 125(1—, 225 
‘ R : stent «ne e zg +f s HA ES | tame 118, To0o1s 27 avn 26 ase) 
in the air, annealed, or oil hardened, ES ie at: 4H - op AAR ae 

xo. 27 [wo 26 xo. Ss 
and the exact temperatures of anneal- RG eo Eri iS eormatzs joao —$ — 08 
ing and the rapidity of cooling. @.104| © 25) @.006] 0 04 | 0.daq) 900 | S755) | o4aeo fat-c0 fes.onl 247.5 
All of these three elements are so 0.103) 0.36 — 0.039 0.02% 1400 | 558% | deaeo fat.00 lesion 2? 231.0 3 
. 7 213 
complicated that for men not engaged 0.108} 0.50] 0.014 0.08 | 0.083 1400 | $8982 | 23430 [39.00 J00.55) 49 ah 
in the manufacture of steel there is 
: ; ‘ cs 0,109} 0.20) 0.014 0.08 | 0.033 1400 = = mes on 140 231.0 ms 
but little use in attempting to consid- — md ay 
: 0.105} 0.20] 0.014] 0.03 | 0.03 1400 | $8572 | 24540 [42.00 fe0.64) 1, one 
er them. It may be said, however, ' <3 lag 49060 | 24540 /39.00 /65. 98) seis 
- 40400 | 22410 |37.00 |54. 
that for steel containing 0.40 per cent 4.19 | 0.37] 0.905) ©.026) 0.084) 1400 | soso | 23430 |37.00 oo 130 214.5 233 
of carbon or less, the percentage of 0.12 | 0.37] 0.008] 0.026) 0.084) 1400 | SOX | Deets pe.s0 a a 206.3 218 
carbon is a fairly reliable guide to the 0.18 | 0.37} 0.008] 0.020) 0.004] ra0p | 82422 | 24440 |20.80 fo0.58) eae. a 
hardness or cutting speed. ceaen | snnen ea.00 les.ed na 
. . 0.22) 0. 0. 0.095)0.032 | 1200 y 20 ~ 
Best Guide to Hardness as it Affects 7 ' 56280 | 20890 35.50 |66.26 '%” — uy 
: : ° ° 63660 | 34630 |32.00 | 47.86) 
Cutting Speeds Lies in the Physi- 0-94 | 0.39) 0.093) 0.088) 0.037) 1388 | gi670 | 31700 |16.00 |18.30 
cal Properties of Steel as Indi- nicl oestieaiena @* 182.6 = 
cated by Standard Tensile 0.22 | 0.00] 0.184] @.008| 0.008) 1225 | 713° 20000 [12.80 ja0.43 
Test Bars Cut from the 1245 | ro2s0 | 32500 |24.00 j29.10 5) ae np 
Body of the Forg- | tas | 7: 35680 [29.00 40. 39 3.1 
ing. 0.34 | 0.54) 0.146] 0.035, 0.031} 1250 oa a aes + 67.5 Mia LA 

The physical properties of steel con- © 94 | ©.09] ©.200) 0.04n] 0.000) 1200 iuslessivatee = 103.1 2 | 
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We have purposely given a large 
number of forgings, many of them of 
chemical composition and physical 
properties closely resembling one an- 
other, in order to show that no abso- 
lute and accurate relation exists be- 
tween the cutting speeds of forgings 
whose chemical, and even physical, 
properties very closely agree. A study 
of this table, however, will show that 
in general the cutting speeds grow 
slower as the percentage of carbon 
in the steel to be cut grows greater. 
In general, also, it will be noted that 
the cutting speed becomes slower as 
the tensile strength of the metal be- 
eomes higher, and that the cutting 
speed grows faster as the percentage 
of stretch increases. 

We have discussed at considerable 
length in paragraphs entitled “Theory 
as to why pressure has no relation 
to cutting,” a theory explaining why 
the cutting speed increases with an in- 
crease of stretch and diminishes with 
an increase of tensile strength. It 
may be proper to add that there are 
two reasons for a falling off in the 
percentage of stretch in steel forgings 
or castings: one of these being an in- 
crease in the hardness of the metal, 
and the other being an inferiority in 
the quality of the metal. 

Now a falling off in stretch due to 
increased hardness in metal will cause 
a slower cutting speed in the tool, 
while a falling off in the percentage 
of stretch due to an inferior quality 
of metal will not necessarily cause. a 
slower cutting speed. For this reason 
the physical properties of steel are not 
an exact guide to the cutting speed 
unless the quality of the metal is clear- 
ly known. By quality we here mean 
whether it has been made of good ma- 
terial, well melted, forged, and has re- 
ceived proper subsequent heat treat- 
ment. 

We have developed the following 
empirical formula which is at least a 
partial guide to the cutting speed of 
steel of good quality when the physi- 
the forging are 
known as represented by a standard 
test bar 2 x %-inch cut from the body 
of the forging and broken in a testing 


cal properties of 


machine. 


195 915 
= \ 1-(15+4): 


Ss 
VN joo ~3-—0.9 
In which |’ = Standard cutting speed; 
S = Tensile strength in 
pounds per square 
inch ; 
E = Percentage of elonga- 


tion of specimen 2 by 
¥% inches, 
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The cutting speed as represented by 
this formula will be found in the col- 
umn in Table 127, opposite the actual 
speeds obtained from running the 
tools, and an inspection of the figures 
given in these two columns will indi- 
cate the degree of accuracy with which 
the formula represents the facts. 

It will be noted that in the 
highest cutting speeds and also in the 
slower cutting speeds no values are 
given in the column for the formula. 
We omit these values because at both 
the high and low extreme limits, the 
not correspond closely 
to the facts. We do not, therefore, 
feel satisfied with this formula, and 
shall endeavor to find a better substi- 
tute. 

It is well known that in the harder 
grades of steel, particularly those 
which are harder than hard tire steel, 
both the tensile strength and the per- 
centage of stretch are variable, that 
is, materially different results will be 
test bars cut from the 
same forging. For this reason also the 
tensile strength and stretch, in our 
judgment, will never prove an accurate 
guide to the cutting speed of very hard 
However, it is the best guide 


very 


formula does 


shown from 


forgings. 
at present known, and, therefore, has 
a certain value. 
We have tried 
several different lines in our endeavor 
to find some quick and reliable index 
to the hardness (i. e., the qualities 
which affect the cutting speed) of forg- 


experiments along 


ings and castings, all, however, with- 


out satisfactory, practical results 


Among these we would mention: 


a the ordinary abrasive tests in 
which metals of known hardness are 
used to scratch the metal to be ex- 


amined; 


metal which is to 
a punch or knife 


b indenting the 
be cut by pressing 
edge with a given pressure down into 
the face of the metal to be tested, and 
then measuring the extent of the in- 
dentation ; 
use of a 

which 


c the 
chine, in 


special drilling ma- 


standard drills are 


used under definite and in 


which the distance drilled in a given 


pressure, 


number of revolutions is measured 
The best apparatus of this type has 
been gotten up by William J. 
of Detroit. This 
particularly 


Keep, 
is useful for certain 


castings, when they are 


produced in the same foundry and from 
are in a general way 


mixtures which 


similar from day to day. It is appli- 


cable, however, to a comparatively 
small range of work 

One of the greatest needs in the art 
of cutting metals is a more accurate 
standard by which to foretell the cut- 


ting speed of forgings and castings, and 
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this should form a subject for future 
experiments. 

Effect of the Quality or Hardness of 
the Cast Iron Upon the 
Cutting Speed. 

It is much more (difficult to predict 
the correct cutting speed for cast iron 
than for steel, and as yet no reliable 
method for doing this has come to our 

attention. 

Viewed from the standpoint of 
chemical analysis, the cutting speed 
becomes slower, the larger the amount 
of combined or cement carbon con- 
tained in the casting, and the cutting 
speed becomes less the smaller the 


amount of silicon contained in the 
casting. The amount of combined car- 
bon, however, depends largely upon 


the rate of rapidity with which the 
cast iron has been cooled after being 
poured into the mold; so that the mix- 
ture of the metal in the cupola does 
not constitute an accurate guide to the 
hardness of castings. 

It is needless to call attention to the 
fact that thin sections of cast iron 
which are cooled rapidly are -harder 
and must be cut at slower cutting 
speeds than thick sections of metal 
made from the same heat and cast at 
the same time. Therefore, a study 
of the hardness of castings as it affects 
their cutting speeds must be made in 
each machine shop upon the particular 
castings actually used in order to ob- 
tain reliable results. 

The Quality of Red Hardness in Tools 
Plays a Much Smaller Part in 
Cutting Cast Iron than in 
Cutting Steel. 

It is a constant source of surprise 
that the high-speed tools do not make 
the same proportionate gain in cutting 
cast iron as they do in cutting steel. 
By comparing the cutting speeds of tools 
No. 85 (old-fashioned carbon tempered 
tool) and No 65 (old-style Mushet self- 


hardening tool) with the best high- 
speed tool No 1, it will be noted 
that in cutting cast iron the best 
high-speed tool cuts only about 
three and one-third times as fast 


as the old-fashioned carbon tool, while 
when cutting both very hard and me- 
dium the new high-speed tool 
cuts between six and seven times as 
fast as the carbon tool. 


steel, 


We already have given* a partial ex- 
facts. A further 
explanation of this curious phenome- 


planation of these 
non lies in the fact that the most im- 
portant property, namely, that which 
the the 
high-speed tools over the old-fashioned 
tools, lies in the quality of red hard- 


gives great improvement in 


ness which is possessed by these tools 


and which does not exist in the old 


tools. 
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It will be remembered that red hard- 
ness is the quality which enables a 
tool to withstand that portion of the 
wear which is caused principally by 
the heat produced through the pres- 
sure of the chip on the tool. 

Now, in cutting almost all qualities 
of cast iron, the wear on the tool is 
due to two causes: 

a the abrasive or grinding action of 
the carbon or gritty matter contained 
in the body of the iron itself; and 

b the heat generated by the pres- 
sure of the chip upon the tool. 

In resisting the’ second of these 
causes for inquiry to the tools (b) the 
quality of red hardness tends greatly 
to increase the cutting speed. How- 
“ever, there is no doubt that the first 
of the two causes (a) plays much the 
more important part in injuring tools 
which are cutting.cast iron, and in re- 
sisting this abrasive action the quality 
of red hardness is of but little use. 
For the same reason also, in cutting 
sand on the outside of castings or a 
mixture of sand and iron, the high- 
speed tools are but little better than 
the old-fashioned, self-hardening tools. 


Cutting Speed of Castings as Found in 
the Average Machine Shop. 

As a broad general guide to the cut- 
ting speeds to be used for cast iron 
with the scale on the castings just as 
they come from the foundry, we would 
state that as the average of several 
machine shops in this country, it is 
our observation that medium cast iron 
may be said to belong to Class No. 18 
to 19 in our scale of hardness, and 
that when cutting with a standard %- 
inch tool, of the quality of steel tool 
of No. 1, Table 116, with a standard 
20-minute cut, a 3-16-inch depth of cut 
and 1-16-inch feed, they have a cutting 
speed of 60 feet per minute. On the 
whole, what may be called the hardest 
castings frequently met with in ma- 
chine shops are not harder than Class 
No. 24, giving a standard cutting speed 
as mentioned above of 35 feet per min- 
ute. While softer castings quite fre- 
quently met with are as soft as Class 
No. 11, and have a standard cutting 
speed of 120 feet per minute. 


Effect of Scale on Cast Iron Castings 
Upon the Cutting Speed. 

As to the effect of the average scale 
met with in castings in the average 
shop, our experience indicates that 
with very soft castings the average 
scale met with calls for a cutting speed 
only about one-half as fast as the cut- 
ting speed of the same casting below 
the scale, and that as the castings grow 
harder and harder, the cutting speed 
of the scale approaches that of the 
cast iron below the scale, so that with 
the castings referred to just above as 
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“hard” castings, the cutting speed of 
the scale and of the metal below the 
scale is about the same. On the me- 
dium castings referred to, the cutting 
speed of the scale may be said to be, 
in general, about three-fourths as fast 
as the cutting speed below the metal 
of the scale. 

We -referrediabove to the effect of 
sand or a mixture of sand and iron 
upon the cutting speed of tools. In 
addition to this, however, we would 
state that when castings are made con- 
taining a mixture of sand and iron, 
far more work can be done by taking 
very coarse feeds, and we suggest as 
the standard remedy in machine shop 
practice, when these conditions are met 
with, the taking of a cut sufficiently 
deep to get well under the scale and 
then the use of as coarse a feed as 
practicable. 

It is obvious that in many cases, 
owing to the light sections of metal 
being cut or owing to lack of pulling 
power in the machine, it is impossible 
to take very coarse feeds or very deep 
cuts. It by no means follows that 
when these coarser feeds are taken, 
an exceedingly slow cutting speed must 
be used. In many cases the coarse 
feeds when cutting mixtures of sand 
and iron can be accompanied by fairly 
high cutting speeds. 


LINE OR CURVE OF CUTTING 
EDGE. 

We have pointed out the effect which 
the curve or outline of the cutting 
edge has upon the cutting speed, and 
we have endeavored to make it clear 
that the curve of the cutting edge of 
the tool affects the cutting speed chief- 


* ly because of the variation in the thick- 


ness of the chip or shaving which it 
produces. In general, the larger the 
radius of curvature of the cutting edge 
and the more nearly the general curve 
of the cutting edge lies parallel in 
a general way to the center line, or 
axis, of the work which is being cut, 
the thinner becomes the shaving and 
the higher the cutting speed. 

Tool with Cutting Edge Having a 
Curved Outline Produces a Chip 
Varying in Thickness at all 
Points. 

We have also, in these paragraphs, 
endeavored to make it, clear: 

(a) That a cutting edge, with a 
curved outline, invariably produces a 
shaving which varies in its thickness 
at all points. 

In Figs. 28°, 35° and 34, (enlarged 
views of our standard %-inch to 1%- 
inch tools) are given (on a scale en- 
larged, in one case, four times the full 
size of the tool, and in the other case 
eight times the size of the tool) views 
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of the actual sections of the chip as 
removed by tools having different 
shaped cutting edges. By referring 
particularly to Fig. 34 (enlarged view 
of % to 14-inch tool) in the case, for 
instance, of a cut % inch in depth, the 
large difference in the shaving which 
is produced in one case by our %-inch 
standard tool, and in the other case by 
out 1%4-inch tool, will be clearly seen. 
Large Curve for Cutting Edge. Thin- 
ning Down the Shaving Produces 
Faster Cutting Speed. 

By referring to the practical tables 
(Tables 89 and 100°) for cutting steel, 
using %-inch depth of cut and 1-16- 
inch feed, in the one case, with our 
standard '%4-inch tool, and in the other 
case, with our standard '%-inch tool, 
the difference in the cutting speed pro- 
duced by the thinning down of the 
shaving, owing to the change in the 
curve, will be observed. The thinner 
shaving accompanying the 1%-inch 
tool in cutting medium steel, for in- 
stance, gives a cutting speed of 112 
feet per minute, as against a cutting 
speed of 8&1 feet for the thicker shaving 
of the %-inch tool. 

It is obvious that some general law 
must exist for determining the rela- 
tive cutting speed of tools having dif- 
ferent curves for the outline of their 
cutting edges and that we should be 
able to determine this law by plotting 
on an enlarged scale the exact shape 
of the two sections of shavings which 
are being removed, and then compar- 
ing these shapes with their correspond- 
ing cutting speeds. We have once or 
twice started on this line of investiga- 
tion, but have never had the time, or 
as yet sufficient data, to enable us to 
determine accurately this law, and this 
would seem to form an important sub- 
ject for future investigation. 

The Cutting Speeds of Our Standard 
Tools of Different Sizes Com- 
pared When Using the 
Same Depth of Cut 
and Feed. 

A comparison of the cutting speeds 
given in the practical tables, with the 
cross-sections of the chips shown in 
Fig. 34, will indicate the effect on the 
cutting speed of the various sections 
of shavings produced by different 
depths of cut and thicknesses of feed 
when using our several’ standard 
shapes of tools, varying from % inch 
up to 1% inch. Ih. addition to ob- 
taining this information we have at 
various times made experiments to de- 
termine the relative cutting speeds of 
shop tools which are in ordinary use 
and which differ very radically in the 
curve of their cutting edges. The 
writer is unable to give the full data 
connected with these various experi- 
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ments. As a matter of interest, how- 
ever, we record the following general 
results of this work. 
Experiments Upon the Cutting Speeds 
of Parting Tools and Thread 
} Tools. 

Two sets of these experiments are 
of especial interest. One set was made 
during the year 1888 in the works of 
the Midvale Steel Co. upon a large 
steel locomotive tire, and the other 
in 1893 at the works of the Link-Belt 
Engineering _Co., Philadelphia, upon 
the very thick rim of a cast iron fly 
wheel. It so happened that the men 
who were experimenting upon the cast 
iron fly wheel did not know of the 
experiments previously made upon the 
steel tire, and as the results of these 
two sets of experiments agree within 
from three per cent to four per cent, 
the probability of their being reliable 
is all the greater. These experiments 
were undertaken to determine accu- 
rately the relative cutting speeds for a 
parting tool and a thread tool when 
compared with our standard 72-inch 
round nose tool, and also with a tool 
having a straight line cutting edge, 
cutting a shaving of uniform thickness 
throughout. 

By a “parting tool” we mean a ni 
row, square-nosed tool which is fed 
directly “end on” into the work for the 
purpose of cutting it or slicing it to 
two pieces. The two corners of the 
parting to's experimented with weie 
rounded to the extent of about 1-Ca 
of an inch. 

By a “thread tool” we mean the or- 
dinary tool for cutting the United 
States standard V threads, having a 
60-degree included angle. The extreme 
point of this thread tool was also 
squared off to the extent of about 1-64 
of an inch. 

In cutting the steel tire, two differ- 
ent thicknesses of feed were used, 
namely, 0.0156 inch and 0.203 inch; in 
cutting cast iron also, two different 
feeds were used, namely, 0.0166 inch 
and 0.029 inch. 

In each case the standard cutting 
speed was found, for the parting tool, 
when it was only so badly injured 
that it could be economically reground 
by grinding away the clearance flank 
of the tool only. In each case the 
ratio of the cutting speed of the part- 
ing tool with a given feed to that of a 
tool with a straight line cutting edge 
having '% inch in length of the cut- 
ting edge under cut, and in which 
neither of the extreme corners of the 
tool were cutting metal, was as 0.66: I 
when both tools were taking the same 
thickness of feed, that is, cutting chips 
of exactly the same thickness. The 
ratio of 0.66 : 1 was found to hold true 
when successively a thickness of chip 
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of 0.0166 inch and of 0.029 inch were 
used with both tools, and also when 
different “durations of cut” were used 
with both shapes of tool. In one case 
a duration of cut of 20 minutes was 
experimented with for both tools and 
in the other case a duration of 60 min- 
utes was used. 

The ratio of a thread tool to a tool 
with a straight line cutting edge un- 
der the same conditions, that is, when 
both were fed with the same feed, 
“end on,” straight into the work, was 
as 0.45 : I. 


Practical Rule for Finding Proper Cut- 
ting Speed for a Parting Tool 
When High-Speed Steel of 
Quality of Tool No. 1, 

Table 116, is 
Used. 


The practical problem, however, for 
the man who is running a machine 
shop is to find quickly, when he has 
a given quality of metal, at just what 
speed he must run his parting tool or 
his thread tool to do the work with 
the greatest economy; and we would 
suggest the following as a practical 
rule for obtaining the desired cutting 
speed. 

Referring ‘to our practical tables, 
89-100, for cutting steel and cast iron, 
find first the feed, i. e., the thickness 
of the chip which is to be cut by the 
parting tool; then look in the practi- 
cal table for cutting steel or cast iron 
as the case may be, for our standard 
74-inch tool under 3-16-inch depth of 
cut and with the thickness of the feed 
which corresponds most nearly to the 
given thickness of the chip which is to 
be taken by the parting tool; read off 
the cutting speed from this table, and 
divide it by 2.7, and this will give the 
proper cutting speed for the parting 
tool. 

In other words, if we take the prac- 
tical economical cutting speed of our 


74-inch standard round-nosed tool when 


using 3-16-inch depth of cut and a feed 
which is the same as the thickness 
of chip to be cut by the parting tool, 
the speed of our standard tov! un 
der these conditions will be 2.7 times 
as fast as the proper speed for the 
parting tool. 


Practical Rule for Finding Proper Cut- 
ing Speed For a Thread Tool 
When High-Speed Steel of 
the Quality of Tool 
No. 1, Table 116, 
is Used. 


If in the same way we first deter- 
mine the thickness of the chip over 
the point or extreme nose of the thread 
tool, i. e., if we determine the exact 
advance of the thread tool toward the 
center line of the work each time a 
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cut is taken, and call this advance the 
thickness of the chip; and if we then 
proceed as described just above in the 
case of the parting tool, it will be 
necessary to divide the speed obtained 
for our standard round-nosed tool by 
4. Or, in other words, if we take the 
practical economical cutting speed of 
our 7-inch standard round-nosed tool 
when using a 3-16-inch depth of cut 
and a feed which is the same as the 
advance of the thread tool toward the 
center line of the forging which is 
made after each cut taken by the thread 
tool, the speed of our standard tool 
under these conditions will be four 
times as great as the speed of the 
thread tool. 

More or less difficulty will be found 
in applying both of these rules, ow- 
ing to the fact that in our practical 
tables we have not given a large 
enough varicty in the fine feeds. If 
time permitted we should give tables 
for the proper cutting speeds of thread 
tools and parting tools. 


Cutting Speed of Broad-Nosed T pols 
With Straight Line Cutting Edge 
Compared with Standard 7%- 

Inch Round-Nosed 
Tools. 

To show the relation in cutting speed 
existing between our standard 72-inch 
round-nosed tool and a tool having a 
straight line cutting edge, cutting a 
shaving exactly ,one inch long, as 
shown in Fig. 27: If these two tools 
are set so as to take a depth of cut 
exactly 3-16 inch, with a feed of 0.08 
inch, then 
the cutting speed of. the cutting speed ofee 
our standard roundethe straight edgedeel7e22 
nosed tool tool 
In other words, if we know the cutting 
speed of our 5§-inch standard tool, and 
wish to find the corresponding cutting 
speed for a straight edge tool having one 
inch of cutting edge under cut, multiply 
the cutting speed of our standard tool 
by 1.4, 

We have referred to standard shapes 
for tools with broad cutting edges which 
we adopted and practically used for sev- 
eral years with excellent results. These 
broad nosed tools are shown in Figs. 
36, 37 and 38. When taking the same 
depth of cut and the same feed 


the cutting speed of the cutting speed of ee 
our standard round,the straight edged eel7e24 
nosed tool tool 

Or, if we know the cutting speed of 
our standard 7%-inch tool. and wish to 
find the corresponding cutting speed 
of a broad nosed tool, multiply the 
cutting speed of the standard tool by 
13. The relation between the cutting 
speeds of these types of tools was de- 
termined by us years ago with tools 
made of carbon tempered steel, They 
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Fic, 128.—LatHe Sime Rute EmpopyinGc THE IMPORTANT LAWS DepuceD DurRING EXPERIMENTS. 
The use of this rule should be accompanied by that of the time slide rule shown in Fig. 129. 


should again be accurately established 
through experiments with the best 
high speed tools. 

SLIDE RULES. 

Under the head of slide rules we re- 
fer to the practical solution of the 
mathematical problem which includes 
the laws as to the effect of the twelve 
variables referred to early in the 
paper upon the three great questions: 

What depth of cut shall be used? 


What cutting speed shall be used? 

The practical and successful use of 
these laws as embodied in slide rules 
has been referred to by us, and we 
have briefly described some of our ef- 
forts at solving this problem and the 
difficulties we have met with. 
It may be of interest, however, to go 
somewhat more into detail upon this 
subject with a view to indicating in 
general the steps taken by us in its so- 


which 
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Fic. 129—Time Sime Rute ror MACHINE SHop USE. 
This slide rule is to be used in connection with slide rule shown in Fig. 128 and is to deter- 
mine length of time required to take a given cut from the feed and revolutions per minute obtained 
with lathe slide rule. 


Almost as soon as we had succeeded 
in developing formulae which repre- 
sented the results of our experiments, 
we realized the seriousness and diffi- 
culty of the problem before us in en- 
deavoring to make practical and every- 
day use of these results. The first 
mathematical solution of the probler 
was made by G. M. Sinclair, who de- 
voted, as the writer remembers, a year 
or more of consecutive work to this 
end with the help and advice of the 
writer. 

This solution was accomplished by 
means of overlying curves plotted on 
ordinary cross-section paper, with 
which we were able to work out labor- 
iously and exceedingly slowly for each 
particular lathe or planer, a set of ta- 
bles which could be used for most of 
the conditions met with in ordinary 
work. This method was, however, so 
exceedingly slow and laborious as to 
make it far from generally useful. 

After Mr. Sinclair left the problem, 
H. L. Gantt devoted a year or more of 
his time almost exclusively to its solu- 
tion, and it was during this period that 
we substituted curves laid out on loga- 
rithmic paper for the direct curves laid 
out on ordinary cross-section paper. 
As a result of this work, we obtained 
a logarithmic sheet upon which both 
diagrams and figures were used to rep- 
resent the laws, and by means of an 
elaborate cross slide, upon which fur- 
ther elements of the laws were entered, 
we were able to make a more rapid 
and much more direct solution of the 
problem. This was done, however, by 
the method of trial and error, but by 
means of this crude sliding table we 
were able to make quite rapid approxi- 
mations to the proper working condi- 
tions. 

It was not until after we began our 
experiments at the works of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. that we finally gave 
up the hope of obtaining a mathemati- 
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cal solution of this problem through 
the aid of some of the more noted 
mathematicians. Mr. Gantt and the 
writer again attacked the mathemati- 
cal side of the problem at Bethlehem, 
and substituted an especially made slide 
rule accompanied by diagrams, by means 
of which a still more rapid solution of 
the problem was obtained. When in this 
state Carl G. Barth joined our work, and 
together Mr. Barth, Mr. Gantt and 
the writer developed the final slide 
rule illustrated in Fig. 128, by means 
of which the problem is directly and 
very quickly solved. This slide rule 
has since been patented jointly by 
Messrs. Barth, Gantt and the writer. 
As before stated, however, Mr. Barth 
is a better mathematician than either 
Mr. Gantt or the writer, and it is very 
largely to his long continued work 
both on the slide rules and in revising 
the expressions for the laws that the 
present solution of the problem is due. 


Attention is again called to the fact 
that all the mathematical formulae 
representing the laws are suited for 
use on the slide rule. We have been 
limited to 
logarithmic expression, and it is in- 
deed fortunate that it has proved pos- 
sible to represent fairly accurately with 


formulae capable of 


this single type of formula all of, the 
laws referred to. 

In Fig. 129 is illustrated a circular 
slide rule made by Mr. Barth, which 
is used in connection with the lathe 
slide rule, Fig. 128, for quickly figui- 
ing the time required to do the work. 
toth of these slide rules are described 
by Mr. Barth in his paper, entitled 
“Slide Rules for the Machine Shop as 
a Part of the Taylor System of Man- 
agement.” 

The writer has indicated some of the 
difficulties attending the practical ev- 
eryday use of these slide rules in ma- 
chine shops, and has also stated the 
fact that he has no very great hope of 
their rapid introduction into practical 
use. He would add, however, that he 
looks upon task management as a 
matter of such great moment, both to 
the workmen in raising their wages 
and rendering strikes and labor trou- 
bles unnecesary and to the manufac- 
turers in increasing and cheapening 
their output, that although he has per- 
sonally retired from the active intro- 
duction of this system of management 
professionally, he is still devoting his 
time to furthering the introduction of 
this system, and expects to make this 
the main object of his remaining life’s 
work. He wishes to state, therefore, 
that he will be glad at all times to 
assist through advice any company de- 
siring to work along these lines. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


THE TWO-CYCLE COMBUSTION 
ENGINE. 


By James McIntosu.* 


In the early days when the Otto pat- 
ents were still in force several engine 
builders, not feeling as if they cared to 
pay royalty for using the then patented 
Otto, or four-cycle, set to work to ob- 
tain results by using other cycles, and 
under this incentive the two-cycle en- 
gine was devised. In England the Clerk 
and Stockport engines were in their day 
brought to a high state of perfection and 
the results obtained from them were 
nearly equal to results from four-cycle 
engines, and despite the extra cylinder 
of these engines used as a displacer or 
pump, together with the added work and 
weight, there was a large market for 
them up to the time when the Otto pat- 
ent expired and became public property. 
Since that time the two-cycle engine has 
been more or less discarded in favor of 
the four-cycle, and every attempt to 
again bring it into common use has been 
confronted by that time honored obsta- 
cle,—the other fellow does it this way, 
his stroke and cylinder diameter are so 
and so, and,—his ports are like this, cer 
tainly he ought to know, because he has 
been in the business long enough to 
know, and then again,—my engine is 
good enough for a boat, or a farmer, and 
it is just as good as the other fellow’s, 
with the final result of all these foolish 
arguments that the two-cycle engine has 
never been properly developed. Another 
reason for the lack of improvement has 
been the limited amount of capital in- 
vested in any one plant for the manufac- 
ture of two-cycle engines. Considering, 
therefore, that to change the design ma- 
terially would mean a large outlay of 
money, and perhaps in prospect would 
not increase the sales enough to warrant 
the change, the small manufacturer has 
in consequence manufactured the engines 
the same way each ensuing year as the 
year before, and this performance has 
been repeated year after year until the 
manufacturer came into such a rut that 
he did not care to make any changes 
on his engine whatever. There is a sav- 
ing situation, however, for just about 
this time someone else comes along with 
a good lot of energy in store and starts 
to manufacture -the two cycle engine 
also, then the man in the rut must wake 
up and get busy, or else quit business 
altogether, and the chances are even that 
by this time the energetic rival will be 
so far in the lead that it is impossible 
to overtake him and the race for su- 
premacy has been won 

I will now review in brief what will 
mike a success of not only the two-cycle 
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but of any other line of business. First, 
outline a plan whereby you will be able 
to make things, not as they have been 
made, but as they should be made re- 
gardess of what others think. If you 
wish to succeed, take the lead, get your 
design as you want it, spend lots of time 
and think it over from every stand- 
point, exercise a little common sense, 
and you may find yourself in possession 
of something that will surprise you. Take 
the different conditions as they occur to 
you and reason them out in their respec- 
tive relations, considering every point as 
if it were of the greatest importance and 
getting every detail exactly as you want 
it. When you are completely satisfied 
with your design, there is still another 
problem to be considered, the problem of 
manufacturing satisfactorily. Is every 
detail as simple as it might be, taking 
the pattern shop, foundry and machine 
shop into consideration? If it is not as 
simple as possible, has it other advan- 
tages that compensate for lack of sim- 
plicity? Simple things are not always 
best when results are lost by their sim- 
plicity, although wherever equal results 
can be obtained the simpler the details 
the better. 

In considering the different types of 
engines for the purpose of discovering 
faults, one can invariably find them. 
Sometimes they are the result of lack of 
thought in the first design, sometimes be- 
cause temporary and faulty remedies are 
permitted to become final and sometimes 
it is due to the desire to simplify mat- 
ters regardless of results. Take for ex- 
ample the average pump on a marine 
two-cycle engine made with standard 
check valves, nipples, etc., which in the 
end costs excessively and has few ad- 
vantages, to say nothing of the disad- 
vantages of extra expense, leaky joints 


_ and increased friction, which it possesses 


in addition to the tendency to clog up, 
due to so many sharp corners. In com- 
parison with such a pump, a self-con- 
tained type may appear to be complicated, 
but it is cheaper in the first place and 
more satisfactory in the end. 

A clearer idea of the advantages of a 
self-contained pump, or a plunger pump 
over a gear pump may be obtained from 
the following. Suppose a boat runs into 
a sand or mud bank and the engine is 
reversed to pull her off, will it be ad- 
visable to run without water until] it is 
pulled off, a necessary measure if the 
engine is equipped with a gear pump, be- 
cause it will only work when running 
ahead, or would it be better to have a 
plunger pump, which could keep the 
water in circulation all the time. A pump 
of this type is not affected by the direc- 
tion the engine runs when driving from 
a crank or an eccentri: 

Another point which so many manu- 
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facturers consider is the casting of the 
cylinder head separate, so that the cylin- 
der can be bored on an engine lathe. 
While this is one poinf in its favor, all 
the others are against it. Such a de- 
sign is a source of trouble from the 
start, besides adding to the cost of pro- 
duction, increasing the number of parts 
and also destroying the proper circula- 
tion of jacket water. Another common 
practice of engine builders, where they 
cast cylinders in pairs, is to pump cold 
water in on one side of a cylinder and 
to take it off the far side of the other. 
This may be the easiest way but not the 
most satisfactory. In a two-cycle engine, 
there is always a tendency toward heat- 
ing around the exhaust port. Near the 
exhaust port should therefore be a good 
place to have cold water enter, and for 
various reasons, natural laws, etc., it 
should subsequently come out at the top 
of the cylinder. Care should be exercised 
to prevent the existence of air pockets, 
or rather steam pockets, due to the outlet 
being below the extreme top of the cylin- 
ders, so that the spark plugs will get the 
full benefit of the jacket water. If this 
condition is permitted, the spark plugs 
will probably become _ overheat- 
ed and may cause pre-ignition, there- 
by losing power and putting undue strain 
on the several bearings, with consequent 
general trouble and shortening of the 
life of the engine. 

In regard to the proper distribution of 
metal in the cylinder, care should be ex- 
ercised in the avoidence of surplus metal 
in. corners, especially around the ports, 
where in a two-cycle engine there is a 
tendency to overheating and irregular 
expansion. But if the metal is cut down 
to an even thickness and cooling is ob- 
tained uniformly, there should be no ser- 
ious trouble from that source. Another 
point to be considered is having the 
point where the water jacket connects 
with the cylinder beyond the portion of 
the cylinder exposed by the piston during 
the down stroke, so as to insure the ex- 
haust port being properly cooled all 
around, and also to prevent the water 
jacket turning in abruptly on the cylinder 
barrel. For, if the cylinder be large, this 
will have a tendency to form a rib, and 
thus prevent the cylinder from expanding 
at that point. This can be eliminated by 
turning the jacket in at an angle of, say 
30 degrees, or by using a large radius. 
The logical water jacket should, howe- 
ever, be tapered with regard to the heat 
generated, so that the head end, being 
always exposed to the highest temperat- 
ures, should be the largest and so that 
the body of water should be sufficient to 
properly conduct the heat generated at 
all points of the stroke, to a point where 
suitable conditions for lubrication can 


be obtained. 
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The matter of lubrication is an import- 
ant one, and the question is at once 
raised, what is the proper thing to use, 
grease or oil? The only argument in 
favor of the former is this, that you can 
increase your crank case compression by 
using the former after your bearings are 
worn and leak, but on the other hand, it 
is the grease itself that has caused this 
leakage, for, when a good oiling system 
is installed, the wear on the bearings ‘af- 
ter a season’s work is hardly noticeable. 
It is just as essential to the life of an 
engine to have a constant and regular 
supply of oil, as it is for the body to have 
a constant supply of blood coursing 
through the arteries and veins. The 
minute this supply is cut off in a human 
being it means death, and it amounts 
practically to the same thing in an engine 
when the supply of oil is shut off. This 
is really what you are doing when you 
try to install a grease cup system in pref- 
erence to an oiling system. The grease 
generally comes when it is of no more 
that is, 
ruined, because someone forgot to turn 


use, after the engine has been 
a grease cup down. 

In a correct oiling system, the above 
condition of affairs 
flow of oil is just as regular to all parts 


is impossible; the 


of the engine as breathing is to a human 
The 
liner is lubricated 
grease, but the entire engine, crank shaft 


being. propeller shafting on an 


ocean usually with 


and all the heavy 


found on the 


included, uses oil, 


stresses are usually en- 


gine. It is not policy to depend on 
some one to turn down grease cups at 
stated intervals, which may, or may not 
be often enough, particularly when a sys- 
tem of lubricat‘on that is regular in ac- 
tion can be as easily installed and when 
adjusted give good results 

A gravity oil feed is an improvement 
over grease cups, but has to be attended 
to on starting up and shutting down and 
with age presents a liability to clogging 
up of the feed pipes. Th’s clogging is 
liable to occur with a pressure 
system of oiling, where the oil is under 
pressure which varies from 3 to 5 pounds, 


not so 


while the engine is running, to nothing 
when the engine is shut down. That is, 
the faster the engine runs the more the 
pressure tank is filled with additional air 
pressure from the crank and the 
slower the engine runs the less the pres- 


sure is in the crank case and the less oil 


case, 


is fed to the bearings-as a result, making 
a system as nearly automatic as need be 
to insure proper lubrication with the least 
attention from the operator. Such a 
condition any pleasure-boat owner will 
appreciate, because he can entertain his 
friends and enjoy their company with- 
out having to go aft and screw down 
the grease cups. 


As a machine, the two-cycle engine 
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has been looked upon as crude in de- 
sign and unworthy of serious consider- 
ation, but when care is taken to develop 
its full possibilities, by careful designing 
and consideration of requirements re- 
sults may be obtained that will surprise 
the most skeptical critic. The two-cycle 
engine has its good points and lots of 
them. First—it possesses simplicity, 
and that in no Small degree when com- 
parison is made with the four-cycle en- 
gine whose inlet and exhaust valves 
operated either mechanically or with au- 
tomatic inlet present opportunities for 
getting out of adjustment and the loss of 
compression due to leaky valves, espe- 
cially with multiple engines. The item 
of extra weight, due to double the num- 
ber of cylinders, pistons, connecting rods 
important consideration, to say 
nothing of bearings to be cared for and 


is an 


kept in repair, which work can hardly 
be entrusted to The 
double, as are the number of 
The crank shaft is more ex 


a novice. wiring 
is also 
spark coils. 
pensive and more care is required to 
keep the entire engine in shape. 
two-cycle has just half the bearings to 
look after and to lubricate. In the three- 
port type, there are no leak 


and get out of adjustment and the loss 


The 


valves to 


due to compression can only be due to 
piston rings wearing and they can be re- 
placed at half the cost of the other en- 
gine with double the number of_ pistons 
Another point is, that a two-cycle en- 
gine can be run in either direction and 
can be reversed with as much ease as a 
steam engine with a link motion. This 
is quite a feature alone, and should not 
be overlooked, though, to be sure, care 
is to be taken in so doing, for it is not 
policy to reverse any engine when run- 
holding 


ning at high speed, the same 


equally true with a steam engine 


As to economy, the four-cycle has the 
best of the two-cycle, when the gasoline 
bill is paid, but that is not all. Con- 
sider that you have to carry twice the 
weight, due to the fact that your engine 
works only half the time that a two- 
cycle does, and that double care is nec- 
essary to keep a four-cycle in shape. The 
economy you have on one hand is lost 
on the other. Remembering the first cost 
of your engine and the interest on the 
money invested, together with the price 
of a reverse gear on a reversible pro- 
peller, it will be a long time before the 
average buyer notices the much-talked-of 
gain in economy. I am inclined to pre- 
dict, therefore, that the time is not far 
following the 
four-cycle 


distant when advent of 


the six-cylinder, automobile 
engine and its added compl.cations over 
the four-cylinder, manufacturers will re- 
sort to the two-cycle engine as the simp- 
lest agent giving the most regular turn- 


ing effort. 
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Securities Display Narrow [lovement. 


A sluggish and irregular movement in 
securities generally was the predominat- 
ing feature of stock trading in the week 
under review. Opening with a fair de- 
gree of activity at the beginning of the 
week, the buying and selling gradually 
diminished until] Thursday when sales 
were the smallest of any day of the year 
thus far, and the day was one of the 
dullest for years on the New York stock 
exchange. Whatever trading was pres- 
ent on the exchange was entirely of a pro- 
fessional order, the outside public ex- 
hibiting a tendency to carefully avoid 
speculation under present conditions. The 
price movement was contracted and gains 
and declines were accord:ngly small. The 
present stagnation of the market*was not 
entirely unexpected, following the heavy 
decline and subsequent recovery of prices, 
and the situation has resolved itself into 
a question of interpretation on the part 
of purely technical traders as to whether 
the real low point of the market has 
been reached and passed, or is yet to 
come. It appears to be a clear conclu- 
sion that the liquidation in the stock 
market has passed, and that thereby the 
menace of a condition of inflated specu- 
lation has been removed and the state of 
the money market has been improved. 
Attention continues to be riveted upon 
the crop situation. A much more cheer- 
ful view of the probable production is 
generally being taken as opposed to the 
unfavorable outlook which had previous- 
ly been reported. Except in certain sec- 
tions it is now believed that the average 
grain return will be made by the fertile 
fields and valleys of the country. The 
New York money market continues to 
feel the favorable effects of the deposit 
of customs receipts by Secretary Cortel- 
you, and the general financial situation 
remains good. The New York bank 
statement, however, was not a good one. 
A heavy increase in loans of $25,347,800 
was shown, so that while the revenue in- 
creased $2,477,300, the gain in deposits 
and required reserve was so large as to 
show a decline of $4,148,100 in surplus. 
According to the statement the loans of 
the clearing banks in New York exceeded 
their net deposits by $16,841,400, In the 
corresponding week of 1906 loans ex- 
ceeded their net deposits by $9,964,700. 
This is the situation after four months of 
the most drastic stock liquidation ever 
seen in Wall street in a corresponding 
length of time. Call loans averaged 2% 
per cent, while time loans stood at 3% 
per cent. The total exchange on the 
New York market during the week 
amounted to 3,218,400 shares, as against 
5,126,858 shares last week and 6,055,800 
Shares the corresponding week of 1906. 


United States Steel stocks were in good 
demand, 299,700 shares common and 51,- 
600 shares preferred changing hands. 


Financial , Notes. 

The gross earnings of all railroads in 
the United States reported for April up 
to date, are $9,680,452, an increase of 13.6 
per cent over the corresponding period 

















THE LEADING INDUS 


payable May 15, an increase of 2 per 
cent per annum; Pennsylvania Stee] Co, 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3% per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable May 
1; Pullman Co., regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 a share, payable May 15. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is ex- 
pected to complete payment of its ac- 
cummulated back dividends on its pre- 
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of last year, indicating a continuing large 
tonnage movement in nearly all classes 
of freight. 

The International Harvester Co. has 
completed its full report for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1906, but its issuance to 
the public has been deferred until the 
management is ready to apply to the 
New York stock exchange in behalf of 
listing the company’s new preferred and 
common stocks. 

Recent dividend declarations include 
the following: Warwick Iron & Steel 
Co., semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent, 





ferred stock in July, when ‘the final in- 
stallment of 2 per cent of the arrears will 
be given to the stockholders. The pre- 
liminary statement of the company for 
the nine months ended March 31, shows 
a surplus available for dividends up to 
that time of $1,816,791. The surplus 
for dividends for the current quarter is 
expected to be considerably larger than 
that of a year ago. The regular yearly 
dividends of 7 per cent and dividends in 
arrears of 8 per cent will require $3,062,- 
535 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES. 


New Buyers:— 

A charter has been granted the 
Cline Safe & Lock Co., Richmond, Va., 
incorporated by J. H. Cline and R. A. 
Burton. 

The Memphis Iron & Metal Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $18,000 by Joseph 
Shetzer, Abe Loberg, Lee Goodman 
and others. 

The Universal Machine Co., Albion, 
Mich., has been organized with a capi- 
talization of $100,000 by Arthur G. 
Baker, Harvey A. Hadden and Hial 
Mapes. 

The New Jersey Stove Lid Co., 
registered office, Edgewater, N. J., has 
been incorporated by Elbert L. Bar- 
ney, Fred Knowlton and Edgar A. 
Monfort. 

With a capitalization of $100,000, the 
Elmwood Castings Co., Cincinnati, has 
been organized by W. F. Dunker, W. 
W. Birch, R. B. Luebbe and H. Stof- 
fels. . 

A charter has been granted the Nor- 
ristown Iron & Steel Co., Norristown, 
Pa., with a capital of $20,000. William 
L. Gotwals is treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

The Northern Boiler & Structural 
Iron Works, Appleton, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000 
by William H. Timm, A. C. Heinzen 
and T. J. Schott. 

Frank C. Dambach, James R. 
Hughes, H. W. Dambach, Henry J. 
Hendricks and W. J. McKean have 
incorporated the Ellwood Malleable 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., with a capital 
of $250,000. 

J. A. Campbell, C. C. Calkins, Buf- 
falo, and E. F. Greene, Silver Creek, 
have incorporated the Greene Railroad 
Safety Device Co., Buffalo, N. Y., with 
a capital of $500,000. 

The Vaughn Engine Co., Osborn, O., 
has been chartered with an authorized 
capital of $3,500 by Francis L. Vaughn, 
Joel Kirkwood, C. C. Jackson, John H. 
Barkman and David W. Fortney. 

The Valley Grey Iron Foundry Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., ‘has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000 by Alexander 
G. Finley, P. J. Redmond, W. P. Pow- 
ell and John Lentjohn. 

The Hoffman Steam Washing Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 by 
John Hoffman, Gustav Mosler, John 
Hoffman Jr. C. <A. Buckley and 
Charles Hauck. 

The East Iron & Machine Co., Lima, 
O., has been organized with a capitali- 
zation of $125,000 by J. L. Simpson, 


A. W. Starr, A. D. Newman, B. H. 
Simpson, W. S. East and W. L. Rog- 
ers. 

The Metal Goods Mfg. Co.., Paines- 
ville, O., has been incorporated by Max 
E. Meisel, R. Hitchcock, E. C. Mullen, 
D. E. Morgan and Fred F. Truhlar, to 
manufacture metal bindings and hard- 
ware specialties. 

The American Tannery Engineering 
Co., Lynn, Mass., has been organized 
with a capitalization of $100,000 by 
Robert W. Churchill, Peabody, Mass.; 
John M. Feeney, Uxbridge, Mass., and 
John F. Gallagher, Lynn, Mass. 

The Lamino Metal Co., Cleveland, 
O., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $20,000 to manufacture laminated 
metal as a substitute for tin, by George 
A. Gaston, Robert J. Good, M. L. 
Thomsen, V. E. Davis and R. M. Dor- 
rance. 

The Lake Ontario Iron Ore Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been organized 
with a capitalization of $375,000 by 
George W. Clark, Frank E. Fitch, Jay 
W. Fowler, William L. Hoyt and Wal- 
ter S. Strowger, all of the above ad- 
dress. 

The Perlman Iron Works, New 
York, has been organized to manufac- 
ture iron and metal work, with a capi- 
tal of $4,000, by Abraham Perlman, 83 
West 115th street; William Bogen, 841 
East 14lst street, and Samuel Bogen, 
3216 Third avenue, all of New York. 

Charles M. Seibert, J. Leete Welch, 
Louis A. Siebert, E. L. Pease and L. F. 
Slater have incorporated the Siebert- 
Welch Co., Columbus, O., with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. The company will 
manufacture all kinds of vacuum ma- 
chinery and expects to erect a large 
plant for this purpose. 

The Foundry Equipment Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been organized to 
manufacture furnishing and equipment 
for foundries. The capital stock of the 
company is $20,000, and the officers 
are: Edwin E. Waite, president; Wil- 
liam B. Scofield, treasurer; George 
Crompton, clerk; Edward D. Thayer 
and Randolph Crompton, directors. 

The C. A. Dreisbach Foundry Co., 
New Havén, Conn., has been organ- 
ized and will manufacture steel foun- 
dry and machine products. The capi- 
tal stock of the company is $50,000, 
and the officers are: Charles A. Dreis- 
bach, president; Frederick Chatfield, 
vice president; Noble P. Bishop, treas- 
urer and secretary, all of the above 
address. 

The Intermountain Safe & Lock Co., 
with headquarters in Salt Lake City, 


Utah, has been formed to take over the 
business of Charles G. Field, as exclu- 
sive selling agent of the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, O. The 
capital stock of the company is $10,000, 
and the incorporators are: Charles G. 
Field, B. F. Redman, Herbert Pem- 
broke, D. F. Parker and George Y. 
Wallace Jr. 





New Construction :— 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., 
Cleveland, is erecting a new brick fac- 
tory building, 40 x 120 feet, in that 
city. 

The Roller Plate Metal Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., has contracted for a brick 
factory building, two stories, 35 x 120 
feet. 

The Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has the new steel foundry 
which it is erecting in that city about 
ready for operation. 

The contract for a brick cartridge 
50 x 162 feet, 
Winchester 
Haven, 


factory, four stories, 
has been awarded by the 
Repeating Arms Co., New 
Conn. 

The Ravenna Furnace & Heating 
Co., Ravenna, O., has purchased a site 
of two acres and is planning the erec- 
tion of a foundry building, 80 x 100 
feet. 

The Wire Goods Co. 28 Union 
street, Worcester, Mass., has awarded 
the contract for the construction of a 
brick factory addition, four stories, 30 
x 50 feet. 

The Albert Russell & Son Co., New- 
buryport, Mass., has completed plans 
for a new foundry, 80 x 125 feet, which 
structure. 


will replace the present 


Modern equipment will be installed. 


The Morgan Construction Co., 21 
Lincoln street, Worcester, Mass., man- 


ufacturer of wire machinery, has let 
the contract for a brick and iron black- 
smith shop, one story, 50 x 150 feet. 

The Hutchins Car Roofing Co., De- 
troit, is building a new plant at Hyde 
Park, Pittsburg, which will afford in- 
creased facilities of about 50 per cent. 
George W. Graves, of Detroit, is ar- 
chitect and engineer. 

The Fedders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, mak- 
er of automobile radiators and sheet 
metal specialties, has purchased a site 
in that city and is planning to erect a 
large brick factory building which it 
will occupy when completed. 

The Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., is constructing a new 
plant near that city. The main build- 
ing will be quite extensive. In addi- 
tion there will be a brick-making shop, 
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pattern shop, store, warehouses, sand 
houses, etc. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has filed 
plans with the building department in 
the city of Newark, N. J., for three big 
warehouses which it will erect in that 
city. The buildings will cover abput 
16,000 square feet and will consist of a 
power house, general warehouse and 
bar warehouse. 

The Hildreth Mfg. Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has completed its new foundry 
and now has it in operation. Further 
extensions are contemplated, including 
an addition which will afford 8,000 
square feet of additional floor space. 
The company is making a specialty of 
gas engine castings. 

The William Kavanaugh Co., Nor- 
walk, O., has just completed a new 
foundry building, 60 x 160 feet, which 
will greatly increase its capacity. The 
new foundry will make castings for 
the gas engines which the company 
manufactures and also castings for its 
regular oil country trade. S. G. Lock- 
wood is president of the company. 

The Winkley Co., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of carburetors and lubricating 
devices, is about to begin the construc- 
tion of a new plant, 50 x 130 feet, two 
stories. The improvement will more 
than triple the capacity of its present 
plant. The kind of power has not yet 
been determined. George W. Graves, 
of Detroit, is supervising architect and 
engineer. 

The Southwestern Iron Co., Guthrie, 
Okla., states that it is just beginning 
work on an addition to its foundry in 
the form of a brick molding room, 
60 x 80 feet, which when completed 
will give it a molding room, 60 x 160 
feet. The company will install another 
cupola with a capacity of 18 to 20 tons, 
which will give it an output of 25 tons. 
It is expected that the improvements 
will be completed and in full operation 
within 60 days. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn., is planning the erection of 
a four-story brick building with base- 
ment in which it will carry on the 
manufacture of bearings and also steel 
balls for various purposes. Later it ex- 
pects to erect a forging plant. The 
officers of the company are: A. F. 
Rockwell, president; George A. Gra- 
ham, vice president; De Witt Page, 
secretary, and Charles T. Treadway, 
treasurer. 

The Tennessee Kaolin, Iron & Tim- 
Paducah, Ky., reports that it 
is making arrangements to build a fur- 


ber Co., 


nace to manufacture charcoal iron. The 
capital stock of $20v,%00 has all been 
subscribed, and the company is manu- 
facturing lumber and railroad ties, and 
is engaging in the shipping of kaolin 
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and iron ore. The property owned by 
the company comprises 20,000 acres of 
land. The officers are: J. B. Bartee, 
president; E. R. Street, vice president; 
George F. McCandless, secretary, and 
W. F. Sills, treasurer. Mr. Sills is also 
general manager with headquarters at 
Model, Tenn. The general offices of 
the company are at 108 Fraternity 
building, Paducah, Ky. 





General Industrial Notes:— 

The new 10-inch skelp mill of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
Youngstown, O., has been placed in 
operation. 

The De Graff Steel Post Co. De 
Graff, O., recently organized, will man- 
ufacture angle steel and: iron fence 
posts used by railroad companies as 
protection from fire. 

The St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, 
states that the portions of its plant 
which were damaged by fire recently 
have been rebuilt and are now in 
operation. All the necessary equip- 
ment has been installed. 

The Standard Car Wheel Co., Cleve- 
land, has increased its capital stock 
from $75,000 to $150,000. The addi- 
tional capital will be used in increasing 
the output of the concern to accommo- 
date its growing business. No build- 
ing is contemplated at this time. 

The E. G. Whitacre Boiler Co., 
Wellsville, O., recently incorporated, 
reports that it does not contemplate 
any improvements. W. C. Dallmeyer, 
of Pittsburg, and W. H. Kelley, of 
Wellsville, with two others, have been 
admitted to the corporation and form 
the directors. 

The Griffith Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., 
manufacturer of foundry equipment, 
has been organized by the election of 
the following: President, S. Griffith; 
vice president, W. S. Perrigo; secre- 
tary, F. S. Foster; treasurer, D. H. 
Foster. Directors: F. S. Foster, P. 
H. Crahen, W. S. Perrigo, S. Griffith 
and D. H. Foster. 

The W. T. Adams Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss., has rebuilt its plant which 
was destroyed by fire some time ago, 
on a larger scale. The machine shop 
and foundry are both supplied with 
overhead cranes. The capacity of the 
plant is about 50 per cent over that of 
the old one, and orders now on hand 
will keep it running six months. 

The plant of the Pocahontas Iron 
Works, Norfolk, Va., has been com 
pleted and put in operation. The con- 
cern will manufacture all kinds of cast- 
ings and structural work. The officers 
are: M. A. Roach, president and sec 
retary; Dr. J. P. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent; and A. J. Truitt, treasurer. L. E. 
Miller is superintendent of the foundry. 
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The Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, 
Mich., is rapidly completing the in- 
Stalling of its equipment, and will be 
in full operation by May 1. The ma- 
chine shop is now operating. The 
company will make a specialty of forge 
parts for automobile, gas and marine 
engines. Particular attention will be 
given to the making of large, single 
and multiple throw cranks. 

Jenkins Bros., manufacturers of the 
Jenkins’ standard "96 packing, Jenkine 
Bros.’ valves and other steam special- 
ties, recently incorporated at Elizabeth, 
N. J., state that the concern will con- 
tinue the business previously carried 
on by the firm of Jenkins Bros. The 
company does not contemplate the 
erection of any buildingr at the pres- 
ent time. 


The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply 
Co., Cleveland, has closed a deal for 
the purchase of the old Variety Iron 
Works, No. 1 plant, adjoining its pres- 
ent property, and will equip it for a 
machine shop. The building will give 
45,000 square feet of additional floor 
space. The company has recently tak- 
en the United States selling agency 
for the Fisher side-blow steel ‘con- 
verter. 

The Joliet Iron Products Co., Joliet, 
Ill., has been organized by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. J. Gaskill; vice president, Gus 
Ancot, Aurora; secretary and general 
manager, C. E. Woodruff; auditor, 
James A. Hoover, Pontiac; general 
superintendent, D. H. Lentz. The di- 
rectors are D. H. Lentz, Geo. F. Gur- 
ney, Adam Groth, J. J. *Gaskill, Gus 
Ancot, Dallas F. Green, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Gus Ancot Jr., Aurora; C. E. 
Woodruff, James A. Hoover, B. B. 
Forquear, and L. N. Hutchinson. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Passaic Steel Co., held 
at Paterson, N. J., recently, F. C. Rein- 
hardt was re-elected president, John R. 
Lee was made vice president, and J. B. 
Cooke, secretary and treasurer. The 
following directors were chosen: .W. A. 
Arnold, T. H. Conderman, O. W. 
Cooke, J. B. Cooke, John F. Dolan, 
Herman Osthaus, Franz C. Reinhardt, 
Charles Simon, James Simpson, Joseph 
Wadsworth and A. T. Wright. 

At a meeting of directors of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. the executive com- 
mittee was made a Milwaukee com- 
mittee. L. F. Bower, heretofore comp- 
troller, and Henry Woodland, treas- 
urer, were promoted to vice presidents, 
the former in charge of accounts and 
the latter in charge of the treasury 
and credits. Charles Allis was elected 
chairman, the other members of the 
committee being President W. H. 
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Whiteside, L. F. Bower and Henry 
Woodland. 

Of interest to users of crucible steel 
castings in the Chicago district will be 
the annountement that the Chicago 
Steel Foundry Co. has completed its 
new foundry at Nineteenth and Rock- 
well streets, in that city. This concern 
was organized last year to manufacture 
crucible steel castings exclusively, and 
it is the only plant of that kind in Chi- 
cago. David McLain, for several years 
in charge of the foundry of the Na- 
tional Electric Co., Milwaukee, has 
becn engaged as superintendent, and 
David Evans & Co., Rookery building, 
Chicago, are the selling agents. 

The Wyoming Fuel & Iron Co. has 
been organized at Columbus, Neb., and 
the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, F. O. Blake, Pittsburg; vice 
president, Frank T. Walker, Columbus; 
secretary, Egbert C. Misner, Fremont; 
treasurer, A. T. Roen, Columbus. 
Board of directors: F. O. Blake, Pitts- 
burg; C. Christensen, Fremont; Dr. A. 
E. Littlechild, Fremont; W. H. Clem- 
mons, Fremont; Frank T. Walker, Co- 
lumbus; Edwin Chambers, Columbus; 
C. E. Burnham, Norfolk; O. H. Flory, 
St. Edwards; N. J. Johnson, Ames; 
Clark S. Packard, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., and John C. Cunning, Rawlins, 
Wyo. 

The Empire Foundry Co, New 
Brunswick, N. J., recently incorporat- 
ed, reports that it has taken over the 
business operated under that name for 
the past five years. The officers are: 
President, W. C. Whitehead, of New 
York, president of the Smith & Mab- 
ley Mfg. Co., manufacturer of automo- 
bile and motor boats; vice president, 
F. R. App, New York; secretary and 
treasurer, H. J. Long. The direct man- 
agement is under the control of Mr. 
Long ‘who held an identical position 
with the Monarch Water Heater Co., 
Pittsburg. The new company, in addi- 
tion to a general jobbing line of small 
gray iron castings, will place on the 
market a complete line of gas appli- 
ances. This will include hot plates, 
cookers, ranges, radiators and heaters. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. the old board consisting of Ed- 
ward F. C. Young, John A. Walker, 
Edward L. Young, William Murray, 
George T. Smith, Joseph D. Bedle and 
George E. Long, was unanimously re- 
elected. The board of directors re- 
elected the former officers namely, 
E. F. C. Young, president; John A. 
Walker, vice president and treasurer; 
George E. Long, secretary. Judge 


Joseph D. Bedle was also re-elected as 
counsel. The stockholders present ex- 
pressed themselves as thoroughly sat- 
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ised with the management of the 
company by its officers. Of the total 
number, 7,345 shares, there were rep- 
resented 6,460 shares. 

Charles S. Price has been elected 
a director of the Cambria Steel Co. 
vice J. W. Townsend, resigned. Mr. 
Price was also elected a vice president. 
He has been the company’s general 
manager, and will retain that position 
in addition to that of vice president. 
Alexander P. Robinson, formerly treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, has been 
chosen second vice president; Edward 
T. Stuart, formerly assistant treasurer, 
has been promoted to treasurer and 
assistant secretary and Louis K. Kruse 
has been elected assistant treasurer. 
The board of directors of the company 
framed a resolution regretting the 
resignation of Mr. Townsend, who had 
been connected with the company for 
a period of nearly 32 years. 

The Williamette Iron & Steel 
Works, Portland, Ore., announces that 
it has erected a thoroughly up-to-date 
foundry, equipped with the latest sav- 
ing devices in that city. The main 
floor is traversed by a 20-ton all elec- 
tric crane, with supplementary jib 
cranes to avoid delays in handling. 
The foundry is served by 66 and 54- 
inch cupolas and has a daily capacity 
of 30 tons. In addition to the facilities 
of the foundry itself, the auxiliary 
equipment for handling pig iron, scrap 
and finished castings is of the best, 
with ample yard room, equipped with 
industrial railway, to reduce operating 
expenses to the lowest possible basis. 
A special feature has been made of the 
systematic storage of its large stock of 
standard patterns. A large part of the 
output of the foundry will be taken 
up by the company’s own requirements 
for high grade machinery castings. 
In addition to regular gray iron cast- 
ings and special chilled castings, the 
company Offers its patrons a high grade 
of semi-steel castings. 


Trade Notes:— 

The Otto Zobler Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
announces that it has removed to 101- 
103 North Oakley avenue, where it has 
built its own plant. 

The Crispin Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, has been forced by in- 
creasing business to remove to larger 
quarters. The new offices and factory 
are located at 3038-3046 Chestnut 
street. 

Hill, Clarke & Co. will remove their 
New York office from 123 Liberty 
street to the new West Street build- 
ing. They have taken one of the stores 
on the ground floor and will show a 
large line of samples. 

The Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
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Co. has opened St. Louis warerooms 
at 908-910 North Second street, where 
its offices are also now located. A 
representative line of machine tools is 
being carried in stock. 

The Balkwill Pattern Works, Cleve- 
land, announces that after June 1 it 


will be located in its new building at 


1444 East Forty-ninth street, N E, 
where it will have more than three 
times the amount of present floor 
space. The company will have the use 
of the ground floor, allowing it to han- 
dle patterns of any size. 

The assets of the America Co., man- 
ufacturer of hardware specialties, lo- 
cated at Momence, IIl., 50 miles south 
of Chicago, including factory building, 
site, equipment and all machinery and 
tools for manufacturing hardware spe- 
cialties and novelties, are being offered 
for sale by Walter C. Lindley, trustee 
in bankruptcy, Danville, Ill. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
report a big demand recently for their 
flue welders. The firms which have 
placed orders for them during the past 
two weeks are: Illinois Central rail- 
road, Jackson, Tenn.; DeQueen & 
Eastern railroad, DeQueen, Ark.; Tex- 
as & Pacific railroad, Gouldsboro, La.; 
United Oil Co., Florence, , Colo. ; Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala., and the Tyler Tube & Pipe 
Co. 
Fires :— 

Fire in the japanning room of the 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, caused 
damage of several thousand dollars 
April 15. 

The Lorain Pattern & Mfg. Co., Lo- 
rain, O., suffered a small loss by fire 
recently. 

The boiler room of the Erie Rail- 
road Co., at Huntington, Ind., was 
damaged by fire April 4. 

The locomotive repair shop, boiler 
house and construction shop of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa., suffered a small loss by fire 
April 4. 

Two store houses occupied in part 
by the Jeremiah Clark Machinery Co., 
Lowell, Mass., were heavily damaged 
by fire April 14. The Clark company’s 
loss is about $10,000, almost fully in- 
sured. 


Thirty-five members ‘of the junior 
class of mechanical engineering of the 
University of Michigan recently in- 
spected a number of Pittsburg’s indus- 
trial plants. The students witnessed 
the operation of the Westinghouse 
plants, the Edgar Thomson steel works 
and the Crescent plant of the Crucible 
Steel Co. Previous to coming to Pitts- 
burg the students visited a number of 
plants in Detroit and Niagara Falls. 
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